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BEE-VEILS; CONTRACTING, ETC. 
FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES HIS REASONS FOR HAV- 
ING A BEE-VEIL PERMANENTLY ATTACHED TO 
THE HAT HE WEARS IN THE APIARY. 





FEW of our fraternity seem to think that bee- 
veils can be dispensed with; but I think that | 
the time has been in the life of nearly every 
one when a veil would have been a great 
consolation, if they would own the real truth 

in the matter. I can get along very well the most 
of the time without a veil, but occasionally I want 
one very much; and in order to have one whenI 
want it, I wear one all the time. Besides the stings, 
Tam of a peculiar nervous disposition, so that any 
thing like something crawling upon my neck when 
I am warm and sweaty irritates me in the extreme; 
and even if bees never stung meI would weara 
veil on hot days when extracting honey, to keep 
the young crawling bees and flies off my neck and 
face. Then, again, there is a certain feeling of 
safety from the unexpected anger of the bees that 
gives one great confidence when with the bees, that 
is worth more to me than all the rest. I work with 
the bees, with no more fear of stings than I would 
feel were I at work in my garden, while my veil is 
on; but as sure us I try to work with it off, lam on 
the lookout for what may happen all the time. I 
have been stung very severely several times in my 
life, getting over 100 stings in less than a minute at 
one time; and when any one says it does not hurt 
to be stung, I am inclined to think he has a strange 
way of telling the truth. The veil, as I wear it, is 
little if any in the way, for it is made throughout of 
bobinet sewed to the rim of an ordinary chip hat. 





| 





I prefer a hat of this kind, all things considered, 
as the white color does not absorb the heat, and it 
is sufficiently firm to resist the wind to a better de- 
gree than a hat of cloth material. The bobinet that 
} use is that whose mesh is made in a hexagonal 
| form, for this seems to obstruct the vision less than 
any other form, even though the square form of 
mesh may be much coarser. To fasten around the 
neck, I throw the back part of the veil back over 
the shoulders as far as may be, then run each hand 
under the suspenders in front, grasping the veil, 
when it is drawn, with the hands, out under the 
suspenders at the side. This draws the veil out 
from the face all around, so it does not touch the 
person at all, leaves a free circulation of air, and is 
held as by a vise under the suspenders, if they are 
of the kind which have rubber in them. 
CONTRACTION. 

“To how greata degree shall we contract our 
hives when the surplus apartment is on?’ is a 
question often asked of me, and perhaps it might 
be well to say a few words on that subject, as I 
have, undoubtedly, practiced contraction as long if 
not longer than any other person in the apicultu- 
ral pursuit. Now, Ido not practice contraction of 
the brood-chamber as soon as the sections are put 
on, as some do, for I hold that there is a proper 
time for this part of our work, as well as in all else 
which we do, and this time is governed by the time 
our surplus comes in. If we contract too soon we cut 
off the supply of bees that we must have to gather 
our crop of honey; and if too late, then we spend 
our honey in raising a useless lot of consumers. I 
give the queen all the room she will occupy till the 
main honey-harvest commences, when the brood- 
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chamber is contracted down to about 600 or 700 
square inches of frame space, according as a given 
number of frames make it. I usually use but six 
Gallup framesintime of contraction, which give 
690 square inches of frame space. Sometimes I use 
but four, and often only five, this being govern- 
ed by the size of the colony, contracting all to suit 
their numbers, so that the most honey may be ob- 
tained while the harvest lasts. In taking away the 
extra brood, if a few bees are taken with it and the 
hive closed tight for a few days, a new colony can 
be formed with it, or such can be used in forming 
nuclei. Now, there is one thing that I do along this 
line of contraction that no one else practices, that I 
know of, still they may do so and I not know it. As 
s00n as the harvest of white honey is over, I take 
off the surplus arrangement, take out the dum- 
thies, and fill out the hives with combs the same as 
it was when I was raising bees for the harvest. This 
I do for two reasons: 1. Honey has proven to be 
equally good for my bees to winter On, with sugar 
syrup, and on the whole I prefer it to the syrup; so 
if any honey is stored after this, it is in the combs 
where I want it for wintering purposes. 2. The en- 
larging of the brood-nest at this time gives me 
plenty of young bees for winter, and this is really 
necessary where the contraction has been closer 
than six frames. Six frames will give plenty of 
bees for winter, if the bees have not crowded the 
queen with honey; but, as a general rule, there is 
nearly honey enough to winter the colony on where 
that number of frames has been used, with the 
Italian bees. In this case the empty frames are 
placed in the center of the hive, while if the frames 
are filled with brood they are placed on the outside. 
If brood is lacking, and it is getting late in the sea- 
son, I frequently take the brood from the nuclei I 
made with it, when formerly taken away from the 
colony, and give it back to them, using the nuclei 
up in rearing queens, so that, when I get through 
queen-rearing in the fall, the bees of the nucleus 
have nearly all died of old age. In this way I get 
my bees in good shape for winter, having very little 
uniting or feeding to do. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July 14, 1888. 


Friend D., you have given us some excel- 
lent reasons for wearing a veil. I, too, am 
nervous, like yourself; but the bee-veil 
would make me more nervous, I believe, 
than the bees or stings, unless I could have 
one that would not obstruct my breath in the 
least, nor make me uncomfortably warm. I 
do not believe we know exactly what it is 
you call bobinet. Will you please mail us a 
little bit for a sample? Perhaps we will 
have an engraving made, to show the size of 
the threads and the size of the mesh. Itisa 
very important matter to have the very best 
fabric the world can produce—that is, at a 
moderate price, for the construction of bee- 
veils —I have-always been a little skeptical 
in regard to any kind of contraction that 
recommended taking away brood or bees. 
When the honey-harvest is nearly over, it 
might answer to take away some of the un- 
hatched brood; but who can tell with any 
degree of certainty when the honey-harvest 
will close? Asa rule, it closes with us from 
the middle to the latter part of July; but 
once in four or five years we have quite a 
flow from red clover ; and taking away brood 





or bees at such a time would be a pretty sad 
blunder. 
rr 


REPORT FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


OUR OLD FRIEND 0. M. BLANTON TALKS A LITTLE 
DOLEFUL, 








RO. ROOT:—Yorr postal card to me, request- 
ing statistics in regard to bee-keepers and 
the honey crop would be a most difficult one, 
as I should have to travel over the entire 
State and canvass every county, a8 we have 

no bee-keepers’ conventions in the South that I 
know of, except Kentucky. Before honey became 
so low in price, the Southern bee-keepers had quite a 
furore for embarking largely in the production of 
honey; but jast year, and the year before, so discour- 
aged them that the greater number abandoned the 
business. In this county, where there were 20 bee- 
keepers in the business on quite a large seale, there 
are none now, with the exception of myseif and Ellen 
Foster, an old colored woman, a pupil of mine, who 
has 150 colonies. 

There are many occupations in this rich country 
that are more profitable. There are but few small 
farmers, but the greater portion are large planters 
who devote their time almost exclusively to the 
cultivation of cotton. Diversified farming is car- 
ried on toa great extent in the hill country; but in 
this immense alluvial region, cotton is emphatically 
“King.” My business is so extended that I can not 
give my apiaries half the attention they require, 
and the help is so indifferent that I labor under 
great disadvantages. I am now employing both 
colored and white iabor, and succeed about as well 
with one as the other. 

The spring was too cool and wet for much ofa 
honey-flow, and not until May did we extract any 
surplus. June was very wet—raining every day, 
and some days in torrents, destroying the nectar, 
and damaging the cotton planter with an excess of 
weeds and grass. So far] have not taken off any 
comb honey; but for the last week the bees have 
been gathering honey rapidly, and I am now going 
over my apiaries for extracted honey the second 
time. The yield so far bas been only 5000 lbs. from 
350 colonics, spring count. These have increased to 
450. The bees are capping over in the greater por- 
tion of my hives, and I contemplate a good yield for 
the next six weeks. 

I have just returned from my mountain home at 
Monteagle, Grundy Co., Tenn., where I found my 
bees bad stored a great quantity of honey from 
honey-dew—the veritable “louse-juice’’ described 
by Mrs. Chaddock. Friend Wells had a great quan- 
tity, and I think he will have a difficult time dispos- 
ing of it. 

After the honey-dew flow was over, the bees 
brought in some beautiful basswood honey; and 
when I left they were working diligently on sour- 
wood, which grows in the greatest abundance on 
the mountain plateaus. 

I regret that I can not give you an accurate report 
of the bee-keepers and their honey-yield in this 
State. I should at least rate it very low from the 
abandonment of the business by so many. 

Greenville, Miss., July 9, 1888. O.M. BLANTON. 

P. 8S.—July 16. Tam now again at Monteagie, and 
found my bees had made poor progress, owing to 
the frequent showers. At Greenville, on the 10th 
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and 12th we had heavy showers, and I fear the pros- 
pect will be poor for honey throughout the South. 
O. M. B. 

Many thanks, old friend, for giving us the 
facts, even though the facts are a little de- 
pressing. I am glad to know, however, 
that there is such a field for occupation, and 
I presume for capital also, in your Southern 
State. I am sorry, however, to find that 
honey-dew has made its appearance with 
you as well as in some other lucalities dur- 
ing this rainy season. Your remarks are 
rather encouraging to our colored friends, 
even if they are a little discouraging to the 
white laborer. I think the time is coming, 
friend B., when your State and those ad- 
joining will have their resources better de- 
veloped than at the present time. I often 
think of the miles and miles of the most 
beautiful farming region I ever passed over, 
that seems to lie year after year in compara- 
tive neglect. It seems a little strange, how- 
ever, that there should be such a universal 
dearth of honey, the nation over. 


—1a14H.— 


JOHN’S VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE 
DADANTS. 


THE WAY FOUNDATION IS MADE AT THE LARGEST 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE PURPOSE, ON 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 


| HAVE just been attending the national 





convention of Young People’s Societies 

of Christian Endeavor which met in 

Chicago 4000 strong, the largest and 

most enthusiastic religious gathering of 
modern times, and, I believe, with the most 
practical, far-reaching. and beneficent ob- 
ject. Having acouple of days at my dispos- 
al | improved the opportunity to make a 
visit to Messrs. Dadant & Son, who are 
renowned for their unequaled comb founda- 
tion, and that renown is well deserved too ; 
for when I saw how much care they ‘exer- 
cised in the making of it from first to last, I 
was not surprised at their immense sales 
amounting to about #0 tons in the season of 
1857. Their plan of making their workmen 
share in the profits of the year’s business, I 
believe was no small part toward securing 
the perfection they have attained. 

When I reached Keokuk, Iowa, just 
across the river from Hamilton, I concluded 
that I could walk over and reach there ina 
short time. When I had crossed, however, 
I found that they lived from two to two and 
one-half miles out in the country. They 
had been having very wet werther in this 
region, and the road was very muddy. so 
that you may guess I had “a picnic.”” The 
cordial welcome I received well repaid my 
weary march, and I felt at home at once. 

Messrs. Dadants’ home and factory are 
situated about one mile east of the Missis- 
sippi, and back in a pleasant grove about a 
quarter of a mile from the road. It isa 
cosy spot, and quite secure from intruders. 
In fact, they are right in the midst of the 
woods, and one has to look sharp to see the 
place at all. I reached there about 11 
o’clock, and, after making myself look as 
shee as possible after my tram 

hrough the wet grass across the fields, 





found Mr. C. P. Dadant at work in the pack- 
ing-room of the factory. I had no sooner 
made myself known than all work was 
dropped, and I was entertained and made 
to feel at home at once. After a few mo- 
ments’ greeting with his father, Mr. Charles 
Dadant, we proceeded to look over the cele- 
brated foundation-factory. We first visited 
the building where the wax is received, 
assorted, and clarified. In this building 
is a large scale on which the wax is 
weighed when received from the de- 
pot; and while it is being emptied from 
the packages itis assorted into two bins, 
one of them for light section foundation, 
and the other for brood foundation. It is 
next put into a large copper tank holding 
about 1200 or 1500 lbs , and melted. In this 
tank is first placed several inches of water. 
The wax is drawn from a faucet a little 
above the water, into long cans about a foot 
in diameter at the top, ten inches at the 
bottom, and 20 inches deep. ‘hese cans are 
set in acupboard at the side of the room, 
which is made with double walls and doors, 
so as to keep the wax ina melted state as 
long as possible. Sometimes it remains 
melted over 48 hours. This allows the im- 
purities to settle to the bottom, to be serap- 
ed off when the cakes become hard. No 
matter how nice the wax may be, every 
pound is subjected to this melting process, 
which is regarded of great importance. 
You know they guarantee every inch of 
their foundation equal to the sample in 
every respect. Todo this they must have 
foundation of uniform color, and this can 
be easily managed by melting up a large 
quantity of wax in one body, thus making 
it all alike. Each tankful is chosen from 
the wax-bin in such a way as to produce 
about the same color each time—that is, if 
there happens to be quite a good deal of 
dark wax, considerable light wax must be 
put in with it to make a uniform color ¢ich 
time. Then, again, it serves to eliminate a 
great deal of impurity from the wax, which 
would otherwise be made into foundation. 
These large cakes of wax are stored away in 
a separate building which is made of iron, 
and is fire-proof. This building is very 
small, but represents a good deal when full 
of wax. Itis situated apart from the other 
buildings, so as to lessen the danger from fire. 
We next pass into the dipping-room, which 
is one of the rooms in the main building. 


We have had arude engraving made to 
help you to understand the operations I will 
next describe. Owing to delay in getting a 
photograph, we could not give the engrav- 
ers very much time; but if they have not 

roduced a very elaborate picture, we can at 
east get the ideas we want from it. For 
dipping, a common wash - boiler is used, 
with a common wash-tub on one side, and a 
tempering-tank on the other. which I be- 
lieve is made of wood. A wash-tub might 
also be used here. These are represented 
by numbers 6,7, and 5 in the engraving. 
No. 5 holds tepid water, and No. 7 cold wa- 
ter, and the melted wax, of course, is in the 
wash-boiler. The wax is supplied by dip- 

ing from a melting-boiler on a stove near 

y. For sheets of wax the right size for 
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the Langstroth frame, they use a dipping- 
board about 12 x 17 or 18 inches. nis is 
immersed with one edge down three or four 
times in the melted wax, allowing it to cool 
each time. It is then dipped into the tub, 
simply to cool the lower edge enough to 
handle, then reversed and dipped three or 
four times with the other edge down. It is 
then placed in the tepid-water tank No. 5. 
The wax sheets are then peeled off the board 
aud piled up until they have a pile about a 
foot and a half to two feet high. Then with 
a large knife about the size of a hay-knife, 
with ahandle on each end, the sheets are 
ent down through the middle, like the sheets 
shown in No. Sinthe engraving. The ta- 
ble there has two piles of these sheets. The 
pile at the right hand is cut into large 
pieces of about 9 x 12 inches, the right size 
for a sheet of foundation for the L. frame, 
after passing through the rollers. 

For thin foundation the sheets are not 
dipped so thick, and are cut into four strips 
instead of into two,as at the left of ta- 
ble. These sheets of wax are now stored 
away in the cellar below the rolling-room, 
and allowed to ‘* season,”’ as they will work 


much better on the foundation-machine aft- | 


er having been dipped several days, than if 
put through the machine at once. Of 
course, they have several sizes of dipping- 
beards, and the sheets are cut into different 
sizes to suit the different frames in use. 

We next enter the room where the sheets 
are run through the foundation-mills. In 
this reom are 15 of these mills. Of course, 
these machines are not all used at one time, 
but they have a good supply, so that, in case 





of accident, their work may not stop until a 
new machine can be obtained. All but one 


of these machines are Vandervort’s make, | 


and are made especially for the Messrs. Da- 
dant. The process of rolling is about as 
follows: i 
No. 4in the picture is to represent a tin 
tank sufliciently large to contain two piles 
of wax sheets. After the sheets are in, the 
tank is filled with water of about 110 de- 
grees temperature. One of the operators 
sits on a stool in front of No. 3, and before 
him is a circular tin trough to catch all the 
drip, the bottom depressing toward one 
point, from whieh a tin spout carries the 
water into a vessel beneath. This man 
starts the sheets of wax into the rollers, 
while the man who turns the crank applies 
the lubricant, which is soap dissolved into a 
jelly, and is applied with a brush to the up- 
per roll after each sheet has passed through. 


There is also a trough under the lower roll, | 2 
with us quite a length of time, and I thought 


containing the same lubricant, A common 


horn comb, about 8 or 9 inches long, is used 
to start the end of the sheet from the roll as 
it comes through; and as soon as it has been 
turned through far enough, the operator 
sitting on the stool grabs the end of the 
sheet with the eripper shown under No. 4 in 
the engraving. is is a very convenient 
tool, and consists of two pieces of wood 
about 2 x 9 x # thick, with a coiled spring at 
either end like those used on the Clark smo- 
kers, but of lighter wire, so as to be more 
eusily worked. The springs keep the pieces 
apart ready to grab the end of the sheet. 
The sheets of foundation, after passing 
through the mill, are piled up carefully 
against the uprights on bench No. 2, and 
from this are taken to the trimming-bench. 
If asheet of wax in passing through ad- 
heres partly to one of the rollers and partly 
to the other, it is thrown out and not used ; 
or if there is any imperfection in the sheet, 
so that a perfect sheet of foundation can 
not be cut from it, it is also thrown out. So 
great care is taken in this respect, that Mr. 
Dadant told me that, out of 1800 Ibs. of wax 
dipped, only 1000 are used, the rest going 
back to be melted over again. (Great care 
is also taken to have the right number of 
feet to the pound. A table is written out 
and posted in front of the trimming-bench, 
giving the number of sheets of each size re- 
quired to make so many feet to the pound, 
and three or four times a day a pile of sheets 
is taken from the mill, trimmed and tested ; 
and if not of the proper thickness to make 
the required number of feet to the pound, 
they have to go back and be worked over 
again. It is no wonder that the Dadant 





foundation is celebrated, from the care tak- 
en in its production. : 

After the foundation is trimmed it is 
stored away in my and each hon prop- 
erly labeled, ready for orders. The boxing 
is done in a separate room, so as to exclude 
all dust and liability of nails and slivers 
getting into the foundation-machines. Aft- 
er a pleasant noon-day rep:st with the fam- 
ily, we proceeded in a wagon to Hamilton. 
As Mr. Dadant was leaving that day for an- 
other part of the State, I had the pleasure 
of his company back on my way home as 
far as the station. This wagon usually 
makes one trip daily from the factory to the 
village, but in busy seasons two trips. In 
it the mail. freight, and express are carried 
back and forth. I got acquainted with a 
couple of Mr. Dadant’s faithful helpers who 
have been with him many years, and it re- 
minded me of the many faithful helpers at 
the home of the honey-bees, who have been 
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that these employes who made their em- 
ployer’s interests their own were the ones 
destined to become the trusted and faithful 
helpers who would hold their places year 
after year. ‘‘ Let each esteem other better 
than themselves.” is a good motto still, 
though spoken over 1800 years ago. It was 
a profitable and enjoyable visit, and an 
earnest invitation was extended to renew it 
in the near future. 

As the space allotted to me is about full, I 
shall have to tell you of my visit to C. C. 
Miller in the next number. 


ee i 
SPIDERS, WIRE WORMS, AND PLUG 
HATS. 

PROF. COOK GIVES A TALK ON FAMILIAR SUB- 
JECTS. 





| DITOR GLEANINGS:—The larvee, or grubs, of 
the little striped. squash or cucumber beetle 

4 feed on the roots of the plants in the ground. 

That some of them should come up within 

the covers of the plants is entirely natural; 

yet this need not deter any one from using these 

valuable protectors; for there will never be enough 

beetles inside the boxes to do any serious mischief. 
SPIDERS. 

I have never meant to say that spiders were not 
poisonous. All spiders have poison-glands, and se- 
crete venom, I think. What I have said is, that the 
common dread of spiders is wholly unnecessary. 
Our spiders are all,so far as Tcan determine, en- 
tirely harmless. Their bite is too feeble, and the 
venom too slight to affect us. I have taught my 
children that spiders may be safely handled, and 
are to be admired just as much as any other of the 
beautiful creatures God has given us. Emerton, 
the greatest student of spiders that we have in 
America, agrees with me in the above opinion. 

As to the toad and the plantain, I quite agree 
with you. I think there must be some mistake, 
certainly in the conclusion, probably in the obser- 
vation. 1 doubt if toads eat plantain. I don’t 
believe any of our toads would mind any spi- 
der-bite that they could get here. If bitten and 
poisoned, the plantain, even granting it had virtue, 
could not, as you urge, bring such speedy relief. 
That the plantain has any such virtue, is very 
questionable. 

Yes, friend Root, wire worms are really the 
grubs, or larve, of the snapping-beetles (not bugs) 
that you and I used to play with in our pop-gun 
days. You refer to the great elater, or snapping- 
beetle, often nearly two inches long, which is mot- 
tled gray-black, with two velvety black spots on 
its pro-thorax. You ask if those are its eyes. Why, 
bless you, my good friend, no. Eyes are on the 
head. Yet their cye-like appearance evidently led 
to the name of the beetle: Alaus oculatus. The 
grubs live in decaying wood, and are often found 
in the decaying trunks of apple-trees. These grubs 
sometimes reach a length of 2% inches. 

You ask me if I can tell you about dandruff. 
Well, not much. Yet I have a viewin regard to 

~heads which your question calls to mind. If my 
view is correct, then it gives a practical hint which 
we may all heed. The outer skin of the head, and 
the hair as well--indeed, the hair is only modified 
skin—are nourished by blood-vessels which ramify 
the scalp. The arteries which lead to these pass 





up in the sealp just about where the Derby or 
stovepipe hugs the head. 

It has been suggested that baldness is owing to 
hard stiff hats which press these blood-vessels, cut 
off the supply of blood from the scalp, and so the 
hair, as it is improperly nourished, falls out. 
Likewise may it not be that the outer skin is simi- 
larly starved and finds a premature grave? hence 
dandruff. I imagine ‘‘Old Uncle Ned” wore a stiff 
hat—very likely he was also troubled with dandruff, 
though, so far as I can learn, tradition is silent on 
that point. Do you know that women and farmers 
are rarely bald? Well, they do not torture the 
head with harsh hats, and thus throttle the scalp 
circulation. Now, friend Root, if I remember cor- 
rectly, you are thin of hair on your crown. Did 
you not indulge in the luxury (?) of a stovepipe 
when you were younger? I never wear a stiff hat, 
and I expect to have a bountiful head-covering of 
nature’s own furnishing, even till I am fourscore. 
I do not say that soft hats will prevent baldness or 
dandruff in all cases. The law of inheritance is too 
potent for that; but I do believe they will tend 
powerfully in that direction. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Friend Cook, I am = to tell you that I 
never did wear a plug hat—that is, not more 
than half a dozen times. And do you know 
that one reason why I have always liked you 
so well is because you do not wear a plug 
hat, even if you area professor? I do not 
eare so much about the hat itself, but I have 
always been afraid of the general run of 

rofessors. I do not mean by this that I 

ave any fault to find with them, but the 
fault is with myself. I am really glad they 
know so much, but I am sorry that I know 
so little. I have always worn a soft hat; 
but of late years unless I wear it indoors as 
well as out — that is, when there is much of 
a breeze stirring—I am afflicted with a trou- 
ble in my throat, and may be this throat 
trouble has indirectly been the cause of the 
bald head and dandruff too. Somebody has 
asked the question why women are seldom 
bald, and suggests that they go bareheaded 
many more hours of their lives than men do. 


rr iim 
POISON IVY. 
DR. TYRRELL’S REMEDY; SEE PROF. COOK’S REME- 


DY, PAGE 512. 





all others who may come in contact with poi- 

son ivy, poison sumach, rattlesnakes, and 

other poisonous reptiles and insects, I wish 

to inform them that lobelia inflata has been in 
my practice (botanic or physio-medical) a successful 
remedy. I think I have saved very muny lives with 
it. My brother, A. Tyrrell, M. D., and I, who have 
been in the practice of medicine over fifty years, 
were poisoned very badly every summer when we 
were boys at work on the farm. We suffered tor- 
ments for what we thought was no sin. When 
scratching and rubbing were irresistible, we rubbed 
our feet and legs with many kinds of herbs in try- 
ing to stop the itching and burning, but with very 
little relief until we used green lobelia herbs, which 
relieved our aufferings every time after, when we 
got poisoned. I thought then that the knowledge 
we had gained of lobelia was worth fifty dollars to 
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us as antidote for ivy poison. Many surgeons have 
died from being poisoned with the virus of dead 
bodies. I think the strong tincture of lobelia saved 
my life when poisoued by such virus when I was 
surgeon-in-charge of smallpox hospital in South 
Carolina, in Mareh, 1865. The herb or seed, bruised, 
may be tinctured in alcohol or pure cider vinegar. 
Every one should know how and when to use lobe- 
lia for many forms of disease as well as for “ blood 
poisoning.” D. TYRRELL, M. D. 
Toulon, Stark Co., IU, July 16, 1888, 


Yhank you, friend T. I have much faith 
in lobelia, even if I have not in many other 
herbs that are recommended and used for 
medicine. I have before mentioned, that, 
when I was quite young, I was subject toa 
distressing cough and lung trouble. This 
cough troubled me so much when I was a 
child that I used to gather the green stalks 
of the lobelia, and chew them, to stop the 
cough. It very soon produced a nausea (it 
was not imaginary either) that stopped the 
cough, and I can readily imagine it might 
in the same way prove a remedy for the dis- 
agreeable effects of the poison ivy. 


a 


THE INVENTION OF A PRACTICAL 
FRAME HIVE. 





WHO INVENTED THE FIRST HANGING MOVABLE- 
COMB FRAME? 


HE article of C. J. Robinson was written 
through some misunderstanding. The state- 
ment in Mr. Cheshire’s book is incorrect in 
so far as he says Dr. Dzierzon invented a 
frame hive. The proof of this incorrectness 

is easy to findin the books of Dr. Dzierzon, Baron 
Berlepsch, and the German Bienen Zeitung. Hein- 
vented his hive with comb-bars, and is still against 
the use of frames in the brood-chamber. I think 
this is proof enough. Mr. Langstroth’s hive may 
have been patented in 1852, but before any thing can 
be patented it has tobe invented. Mr. Cheshire said 
it was invented in 1851. Prof. Cook says in his Man- 
ual, that Mr. Langstroth applied for a patent in Jan- 
uary, 1851. 

That Mr. Langstroth’s hive is the first hanging- 
frame hive is not set aside by Mr. R.’s article. 
Neither Munn’'s nor Robinson's hive had hanging 
frames (see Cook’s Manual). More important is it, 
that the L. frame is the first practical bee-hive. For 
instance, everybody knows that Robert Fulton is 
the inventor of the steamship (1807), although Papin 
used a steamship just 100 years earlier. This, be- 
cause Fulton solved the problem in a practical way. 
So is Langstroth the inventor of the frame hive, as 
Fulton is the inventor of the steamship. 

I am surely more conversant with the German bee- 
literature than Mr. Robinson, so | can say itisa 
mistake that Dr. Dzierzon and Berlepsch invented 
the upright frame ventilator. This hive is the in- 
vention of the Englishman Nutt, but impractical. 
It is incorrect, if Mr. Robinson says Baron Berlepsch 
put bees ina hive with frames instead of bars in 
June, 1843. He did not know any thing of comb-bars 
before 1845 (see his book, * Die Biene,”’ pages VIII, 
and 346). He improved this bar and not the frame 
by the projectors (see his book, page 348), and in- 
vented his frame in 1852 and 1853 (see B. Berlepsch’s 
biography by his friend, W. Vogel, and in Ber- 





lepsch’s book, page X.). Surely the Baron himself 
is the best authority in this question. If Berlepsch 
used any movable combs before 1845 it was Huber’s 
hive for scientific experiments, but not for practi- 
cal bee-keeping. 

In the different volumes of the Bienen Zeitung, 
Dr. Dzierzon tells us why he is against frames and 
for his comb-bars, and gives some practical reasons. 
It is a mistake, if Mr. R. thinks Dr. Dzierzon works 
with bees more scientifically; he is a practical bee- 
keeper, too, and has had about 300 colonies since 
1843. So we see that 1am able to prove every one 
of my statements in my article of May 15, and Mr. 
R. has not proven the contrary. 

Prof. Cook gives in bis Manual a history of the 
invention of movable combs, and, so far as German 
inventors are mentioned, this history is fully cor- 
rect. In this history the Munn and Robinson hive 
are mentioned, and this is all they can desire. 

Selma, Tex., July 14, 1888. L. SrTACHELHAUSEN. 


Friend S., you have given us some very 
important facts. But Medina County has 
the honor of being the birthplace and home 
of an inventor of whom perhaps you have 
not heard. We make the following extract 
from an article published in the Scientific 
American, March 6, 1847, page 187. As much 
of the article is comparatively unimportant, 
I have simply taken sentences here and 
there. I was for many years well acquainted 
with the writer of the article. 


Mr. Editor:—The following isa brief description 
of a bee-hive which I have constructed and have 
now in my possession, and for which I intend to ap- 

ly for letters-patent as soon as a model and draw- 
ngs are procured, unless previously satisfied that 
the inventionisnot new. * % * Asufficient 
number of frames, according to the dimensions 
of the hive, are formed by uniting with beams or 
cross-bars of sufficient length to reach acrvss the 
hive and rest in the rabbets, two upright posts with 
each bar or beam, etc. * * * Each frame 
resembles a window-sash, constructed to receive 
two panes of glass, with one of its end-pieces pro- 
jecting beyond its sides. The beams and posts are 
about 1'g inches in width, and are placed at from 
three to five eighths of an inch from each other. 

* * These frames, with the combs at- 
tached, may be removed at pleasure. * oe 
The combs may be renewed by removing the frames 
that are filled, and ag ty Eines places with those 
that are empty, when the es will reload them. 

* * Having observed, in the Scientific 
American, descriptions of new inventions for which 
it was stated that the inventors intended to apply 
for letters-patent, and thinking that such publica- 
tion might be benéficial to them by informing the 
Commissioner of Patents and others of the existen:se 
of the thing described, I have thought it expedient 
to forward this communication to you, confiding 
that you will make such disposition of it as will not 
be detrimental to my interests. JACOB SHAW, JR. 

Hinckley, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1847. 


The italics in the above are my own. It is 
a little odd that neighbor Shaw, in under- 
taking to make a movable-comb hive, con- 
cluded from what he knew of bees that they 
would wax and gum the frames so fast to 
the hive they could not be taken out. He, 
however, made the hive proper of double 
walls of tin, just about like our lJamp-nurs- 
ery, With the expectation of being abie to 
pour hot water in the space between the 
walls, to loosen the propolis fastenings. But 
he soon found that no hot water was need- 
ed, and I believe he never used any. His 
frames fitted about as closely to the hives as 
friend Heddon uses them in his new hive. 
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A LONG-FACED LETTER. 


A DISCOURAGING REPORT, WITHOUT ANY MISTAKE; 
“TO FEED OR NOT TO FEED.” 








HIS is a long-faced letter; and anybody who 
feels a little blue had better not read it. 

Last spring I had 22 colonies of bees; they 

had wintered well, and were the fullest and 

finest bees that I ever had. I had every thing 

ready for a tremendous honey-flow; but the dry 
weather came, and it was all the bees could do to 
gather enough to live on—more than some of them 
could do,in fact. Last fall I doubled them up to17; 
6 of them were scarce of stores, and I decided to 
winter them in the cellar, so did nothing with them. 
When the day came to carry them in, the Chaddock 
family vetoed the cellar movement, and I was forced, 
for want of support, to let them starve on their sum- 
mer stands. Then one of those that I had doubled 
up, died. They had plenty of stores, and just pack- 
ed themselves in solid masses between the combs, 
and died there—not a hundred bees on the bottom- 
board. The hive was clean and dry, and so were 











**AM I TO FEED ALL SUMMER?” 


the bees. I guess this was a visitation of Provi- | 
dence. Another one that had not been doubled up | 
died (without any cause)—just up and died, and left | 
most of its honey for me to give the living colonies. | 
This leaves me 9, and what do I want with 9 colonies | 
of bees, in a land where there is no honey? I'd feel | 
richer by half, if I had not a single bee. I have | 





a 

‘“*IT DOESN'T PAY.” 
been feeding them, on and off, all this spring. They 
are strong, just boiling over, but that is not a 


source of comfort. I can not see the sense of all 
this brood-rearing when there is to be no honey. 








And what I want to know is, “Am I going to be 
obliged to feed my bees all this summer and all 
next winter?’ If I am, I think I shall begin to hunt 
around for somebody who will take bees as a gift. 
Here I am, feeding my bees on the third day of 
June. There is not a pound of honey, I do believe, 
in the nine hives. Yesterday 1 fed them fifty 
cents’ worth of sugar, and to-morrow I shall exam- 
ine them again. Other years there was honey-dew 







all 
mo Mbit 


* OTHER YEARS THERE WAS HONEY-DEW.” 


(sometimes) between the raspberry and white-clover 
bloom. This year there is nothing. White clover is 
the thing that we count on for honey here, with 
two or three days’ work on the basswoods; and the 
white clover all dried up last year, and is very 
scarce as yet; but I see that the young plants are 
coming on now. There is not enough white clover 
in bloom now to make a solid half-acre within reach 
of my bees. Our pasture fields that were white with 
clover-blossoms in other years now show only a 
head here and there, sometimes rods apart. This 


| has been a cool (or cold) dry spring, the clovers (nor 


any kind of grass) do not thrive well, but the crops 

ure all doing well. Now, is not this a long-fuced 

letter? And don’t all of you who have read it feel 

worse than you did? MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Ill., June 3, 1888. 


Now look here, Mrs. C. Suppose you give 
up your bees and give up your business. 
About the first thing you know, the next 
season we have will be favorable beyond 
any thing heretofore on record. The bees 


| you give away will increase enormously, 


and perhaps your fortunate on gets 
tons of honey. Everybody will be doing 
wonderful things, and you will be left out in 
the cold. This does not apply particularly 
to bee culture; but almost every year fur- 
nishes a wonderful crop of something or 
other ; and almost every year also furnishes 
illustrations of those who gave up the busi- 
ness in disgust, just before the time came to 
reap arich harvest. At the time of the oil 
excitement in Pennsylvania, a man drilled a 
well away down, down, until he got tired of 
it and pane it up. There the well stood for 
several years until somebody went to work 
at it; and by going just a very few feet fur- 
ther they had one of the largest - flowing 
wells on record; and we meet such things 
day after day. It is the ones who hold on 
| ivtag cater who win in the end. Why, in 
act there is a Bible text to encourage us— 
‘** He that endureth to the end shall be say- 
ed.” If there is not any thing to be done 
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with the bees, go to work at your straw- 
berries or other kinds of garden stuff. By 
all means, keep your bees from starving. 
Clean up your pitcher of syrup so the rob- 
bers will not be hanging around it. Keep 
your smoker and rotten wood in some dry 
aoe out of the weather. Grind up your 
voney-knife (which we see sticking in your 
belt in one place and standing up straight 
in the ground in another); wipe the honey 
off from the handle, so it will be pleasant to 
et hold of when honey comes. fave every 

1ing in good shape, and then attend to 
something else until Providence sees fit to 
reward you. And it is by no means certain 
that you will have to wait until next year 
for your honey crop, even if basswood and 
clover have both gone by. Our bees are 
now working on red clover, with a vim. In 
our locality it would not be any thing very 
strange if we should have section boxes fill- 
ed with honey, as has happened several 
times in the last 20 years-in our vicinity. If 
you had 200 or 300 hives to be fed through 
poor seasons, and were too poor to buy the 
sugar for them, you might look long-faced. 
No, I do not think that any of us shall feel 
worse than we did. It sometimes helps us 
to bear our trials when we know that others 
are having to shoulder like ones. 


— ~<a 


THE BASSWOOD BORER. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE BASSWOOD, OR LIN- 
DEN TREE, IN GENERAL, FROM PROF. COOK, 


ECENTLY one of our boys found a 
very peculiar-looking beetle near the 
boiler-room, where a good deal of 
basswood sawdust, ete., accumulates. 
Feeling curious to know something 

about it, “S his honor the bug,” as it was 
ealled, was sent to Prof. Cook for identifica- 
tion. Itseems the bug is a beetle, however, 
and an undesirable one too. By the way, will 
friend Ccok give us the distinguishing ear- 
marks between a bug and a beetle? Here is 
what he says : 

Friend Root :— 

“His honor the” beetle, not ‘ bug,’ which you 
send is one of the few insects that attack our grand 
ornamental and most admirable honey-tree, the 
American linden, or basswood. Itis the Saperda 
vestita, Say. This beetle is three-fourths of an inch 
long, greenish yellow in color, and, like all the 
family of borers to which it belongs (Cerambycide), 
is characterized by its slim trim appearance and 
long antennz. Thus these beetles—all in the fam- 
ily—are called *longicorns,”’ really long horns. 
This beetle lays its eggs on the lindens, and the 
grubs bore into the tree. Were they numerous 
enough they would do injury; but I think that is 
rarely the case. Thus our beautiful lindens are 
rarely injured, while our elms, maples, and locusts, 
are often ruined in great numbers by their insect- 
enemies. WhenI get to be an editor, which will 
probably not be till I cross the river, I shall urge 
the planting of lindens in extenso. The rage now is 
to plant elms and maples. The elms havetwe terri- 
ble enemies—canker worms and elm-leaf beetles, 
which latter bids fair to exterminate this beautiful 
shade-tree in the east. The maple is so badly at- 
tacked by borers that more that are transplanted 








by our waysides die than live. The linden, on the 
other hand, is almost insect-proof. I have never 
known a tree to be seriously injured. More than 
this, itis a grand tree, excelled in beauty by none, 
and a very valuable honey-tree. There is only one 
requisite to success in planting this tree: We must 
keep cattle and other stock away from it till it is 
well grown, as they appreciate the juicy foliage, 
and will not spare that tree. I urge, then, that all 
plant lindens and get your friends to go and do 
likewise. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Friend Cook, we shall be very glad indeed 
to see you an editor (providing it will not 
wear you out prematurely); but we are in 
no hurry at all to have you “cross the riv- 
er,’ as you putit. We do hope, however, 
you will continue to urge the planting of 
linden-trees. GLEANINGS has had some 
poy emphatic articles on the subject, and 

have thought, for the past two weeks, that 
if the world at large could enjoy the sight 
of the row of lindens in front of our house 
and factory, there would certainly be more 
of them planted. Inthe cool of the evening, 
and when the sun first rises in the morning, 
the aromais most beautiful. Sometimes I 
start out with a brown study, and look 
around me, wondering what it was that 
brought such a thrill of happiness all at 
once. Pretty soon I called to mind that it 
was this beautiful perfume of the open lin- 
den-blossoms, coupled with the merry hum 
of bees that are roaring about the branches, 
from davlight until dark. Yes, even when 
it rains, so eager have they been for the past 
few days that they were on the wing, reveling 
amid the leaves when our workmen thonght 
it rained too hard to be out. Some have 
urged that basswood-trees are not as easy to 
make live as the elm and maple; and even 
our neighbors across the way have been 
planting elms in place of linden. I think I 
shall have to call their attention to the 
point you make, that elms and maples are 
more subject to insect-enemies. 


et 
KEEPING COMB HONEY. 





A BRIGHT IDEA FROM C, C. MILLER. 





Sageneral rule,comb honey kept till itis a 
year old, cr older, will not sell for as higha 
price as new honey. It is likely to be some- 
what leaky, the combs cracked, and the hon- 
ey candied. Yet I have seen very fine speci- 

mens of old honey. I wasinthe habit of sending 
some honey each year to my mother; and one time 
when visiting her she said, ‘Charles, you needn't 
send me any honey next fall, for I have plenty to 
last over.” 

* But,” said I, ** you must use up what you have, 
and let me send you some new. Comb honey is not 
so good kept over from one year to another.” 

She assured me that it was just as good, and 
showed me some that certainly was very nice; and 
when asked what she had done to keep it so nice 
she said she had done nothing; that it had kept 
that way itself. Iasked her to let me see where 
she kept it, and she led the way up into the garret. 
A bee-keeper near Rockford showed me some 
honey that was 18 months old. Close inspection 
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showed a little cracking of the comb away from the 
wood of the section; but I think not such as would 
cause leaking. At any rate there was no sign of 
leaking, and no cracks across the face of the comb. 
(Did you ever notice that sections cracked by freeg- 
ing are generally cracked diagonally?) Upon being 
cut into, this honey showed no sign of granulation, 
but was very clear aud very thick. There was no 
appearance of any impairment of flavor. On the 
contrary, it was unusually fine, there being perhaps 
the same difference between that and ordinary 
comb honey that thereis between ordinary extract- 
ed honey and that which is extra thick and well ri- 
pened. This honey had also been kept in the garret. 
Now, what was the secret? Was it in the character 
of the honey or in the way in which it was kept? I 
suspect that the whole secret lay in the fact that 
the honey had been kept directly under the roof in 
an intensely hot place, giving it a thorough evapo- 
rating or ripening. Both lots of honey bad been 
subjected to a very low temperature, probably 
much below zero at times. It is, I think, the com- 
mon opinion that freezing injures honey and causes 
it to candy. Is the common opinion correct? Part- 
ly, Ithink. The effect ot freezing upon different 
liquids is by no means the same. Perhaps I ought 
to say the effect of cold. If water freezes, when it 
thaws it is again water. If ink, such as was com- 
mon years ago, freezes, upon thawing it is no long- 
er ink, but a permanent change has taken place in 
its character, and it is worthless. If an apple 
freezes, when it thaws it is not the same as before; 
but a frozen dried apple, upon thawing, is just as 
good as ever. Now, in the process of drying, there 
must be a certain point reached when it is dry 
enough so that it will not rot, and so that freezing 
will not injure it. Is it not possible that somewhat 
the same thing.holds true with regard to honey? 
May it not be dried down to such a point that a zero 
temperature will produce no change in its struc- 
ture? I think it is a fact that comb honey is slower 
to granulate than extracted. Why? Because it is 
sealed up? Possibly, but I suspect there is a differ- 
ence, aside from the sealing. We all know that 
most sealed honey will granulate if kept cold 
enough, and we know that some extracted honey 
granulates more slowly than some sealed comb 
honey. Evidently the sealing does not make all the 
difference. You remember, Mr. Root told us about 
some very fine extracted honey which never granu- 
lated, although subjected toa very low tempera- 
ture, but remained remarkably transparent at all 
times. Is it not possible that the only peculiarity 
about that honey was that it was thoroughly dried 
down, evaporated—ripened, if you please? 

Don’t understand me as saying that I know about 
it, but 1 suspect that the principal secret of keep- 
ing either comb or extracted honey consists in dry- 
ing it sufficiently, so that, if enough water be in the 
honey, upon reaching a sufficiently low tempera- 
ture the water will separate from the 10ney, and 
crystallize, leaving the sugary parts to become 
solid; whereas if the water present be in sufficient- 
ly small quantity, no such change will take place. 
But to have the honey in right condition for keep- 
ing, I think it must be dried. before any injurious 
action has taken place. I have kept extracted hon- 
ey in a garret where, on a hot summer day, the 
heat was insufferable; and upon the advent of cold 
weather it granulated. Perhaps that was because 
it was closely tied in stone crocks which prevented 





evaporation. All that I have said agrees witb Doo- 
little in strongly advocating the keeping of honey 
in a building affected by the heat of the sun, with 
plenty of chance for evaporation. At the risk of 
disagreeing with some good authorities, I have 
some doubts about honey ripening any better in 
the hive than out—at least, the last part of the ri- 
pening. I suspect it is evaporation, pure and sim- 
ple, that ripens honey, and that would be the same 
whether done by bees or by other means. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 

There, old friend, you. struck the nail on 
the head exactly, I do believe. Why, we 
shall have to call you a scientist too, if you 
don’t stop showing so much depth of re- 
search. [t never occurred to me before, but 
I do remember now that the white-sage 
honey and the alsike honey that never can- 
died were ripened so as to be very thick in- 
deed; and the alsike that we have made 
such a fuss about, furnished by friend 
Goodrich, was ripened by artificial means, 
heating it just as hot as it would bear, with- 
out injuring the comb and flavor. Now, 
then, to your point—getting rid of the wa- 
ter by evaporation, so as to enable fruit, 
honey, and other things to stand a zero tem- 
perature without injury. In sugar-making, 
when the contents of the crocks or tin pails 
is frozen almost solid, in the bottom of the 
pail or in the center of the block of ice will 
be found a small quantity of syrup, so thick 
and sweet that it will not freeze. In fact, 
no ordinary temperature will freeze it, when 
it becomes sufficiently thick ; and this maple 
syrup, reduced by severe cold instead of 
heat, is frequently as light-colored as honey, 
and of mostdelicions flavor. G.M. Doolittle 
has long urged the importance of ripening 
comb honey so the unsealed cells will not 
drip or daub. This same ripening will pre- 
vent injury from freezing, and very likely 
do away with this disagreeable matter of 
candying in the comb. If practice sustains 
this theory, we shall owe you a vote of 
thanks, old friend. 

oo 


GRAPEVINE FLEA-BEETLE. 


HOW TO DESTROY THEM. 








HE dark-brown grubs, or larve, sent by Mr. 
e J. J. McCoy, Mt. Erie, Ill., are well known to 
me, and this year must be very common and 
destructive, as I hear of them as serious 
pests from several States. They are flea 
beetles, Haltica chalybea. The beautiful small blue 
beetle comes just as the buds are swelling, and oft- 
en do very serious harm by eating the buds. When 
approached they jump like a locust, or flea, and 
hence the generic name, Haltica, and the common 
name, flea-beetle. These beetles can be killed easi- 
ly and cheaply by spraying with London purple. 
The beetles lay their orange eggs on the young 
leaves or twigs and stems; and when the little six- 
footed grubs come forth they take ravenously to 
the foliage, and, as Mr. McCoy says, do terrible in- 
jury. These skeletonize the leaves. These can also 
be killed by use of the arsenites, and we have 
found the kerosene and soap mixture, which I ree- 
ommend to destroy plant-lice, also effective. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Coon. 
Friend Cook, I had always supposed that 
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the little black jumping insect found on rad- | natural basswood. One could move some 


ishes, cabbages, turnips, and all that family, 
especially when they first come out of the 
ground, was called a flea beetle; but if it is 
a mistake, I want to be corrected. They 
look like a flea, though they are larger, and 
their inveterate habit of jumping whenever 
they are approached gives good reasons for 
calling them fleas. I believe they are some- 
times called the cabbage and turnip flea. 
The insect you describe I suppose is some- 
thing else, for I never heard of them on 
grapevines. 

rE oo 


THE GREAT TRACTS OF BASSWOOD 
TIMBER NEAR ITHACA, WIS. 





FRIEND FREEBORN TELLS US ABOUT THEM. 


EAR SIR:—Replying to your request in 
GLEANINGS, some time ago, I will say that 
there are no large bee-keepers near the land 
under consideration, that are near enough 
to be rivals should you locate bees there. 

The bee-pasturage has been quite well tried in the 
same range of timber, though by few if any real 
experts. Since writing you before, | have had a 
letter from a party who took 10,000 lbs. of basswood 
last season from 80 colonies. He was located a few 
miles north of the 13 parties; 125 lbs. was a big 
average for last year. 

I supposed of course that, in the purchase of 
land, you would want to see the condition of what 
you were buying, in all its bearings. Should you, 
on mature deliberation, conclude to personally in- 
spect, I will furnish a good team and myself as 
driver, to take you to this tract, and perhaps some 
others, that you may decide upon their respective 
merits. I have no pecuniary interest in the sale of 
the land in question; but, as I wrote you before, I 
have thought of doing something of the kind my- 
self had I the means to spare to do so. At the 
present rate of destruction, the basswood timber 
and honey will both be scarce. The timber is used 
extensively, and many consider the honey the 
finest in the world. 

From what I read, and my own observation, I 
think that basswood yields honey more constantly 
and better here than in any other State unless it be 
Michigan. Another idea of mine is, that you can 
hardly overstock a good basswood location in a 
good season, and, like Napoleon, you could have a 
large force on hand at the right time. 

C. C. Miller’s son, Charley, worked for me last 
season. He informed me that C. C. Miller’s only 
honey source was white clover. I advised him to 
get his father to ship his bees to timber, and I think 
it would have paid him todo so, though it proved 
to be one of our poorest seasons for 30 years. 

I shall be glad to serve you in any way that you 
wish or may indicate, as I feel that GLEANINGS hus 
been a benefit to me financially and spiritually. 

Ithaca, Wis. S. I. FREEBORN. 

Friend F., I am exceedingly obliged to 
you for your kind offer, me i should like 


no better fun than to accept it; but many 
other duties stand in the way of it at pres- 
ent. Ido believe the investment would be 
a safe one for the basswood timber alone, to 
say nothing, about the honey resources. 
Perhaps some of our readers may see fit to 
test the honey-flow of these orchards of 





bees into the vicinity, without investing or 
even locating permanently, in order to test 
the honey-flow. One hundred and twenty- 
five pounds to the colony is a big yield any 
year, for so large an apiary as 80 colonies. 


——— ne 


SHALL WE ATTEND AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS?P 





AND SHALL WE TAKE TIME TO MAKE AN EXHIBIT 
OF THE PRODUCTS OF OUR OWN INDUSTRY ? 





GRICULTURAL fairs set in motion the best 
elements of farm life, and stir up the ambi- 
tion of those interested, and all are interest- 
ed in the success of the undertaking. It is 
an advertisement for the community and 

for persons interested; and if the display is good it 
gives a good reputation to the exhibitor. 

“ Like other productive industries, bee-keeping is 
not exempt from uncertainties as to results, and 
few things bring to the bee-keeper so many pleas- 
ant and profitable things as does a display of bees, 
honey, and apiarian appliances,” at the annual and 
other State, county, and district fairs and exposi- 
tions. Wherever such an exhibit is made it is a nu- 
cleus around which bee-keepers gather, and in a 
quiet, pleasant, and profitable way exchange ideas 
and discuss matters ‘new and old.”’ An incident 
at the Tri-State Fair held here two years ago made 
a more lasting impression on me than hours of or- 
dinary talking or pages of reading-matter might 
have done. An elderly farmer, some would have 
called him an ‘old codger,”’ wanted to buy some 
bees of me. We talked over prices, etc., and 1 thought 
a bargain was about made, when he asked me if I 
used the extractor. When told him I did, it would 
have done any melancholy dyspeptic good to see the 
expression of disgust that spread over his face as 
he said, ‘I don’t want any of your bees.”” Strange 
as it may seem, I had to laugh in spite of all my ef- 
forts to the contrary, and I sawthat this oracle 
knew that the extractor is responsible for the great 
winter mortality among bees, for he afterward told 
me so. I believe he tried to purchase bees of every 
bee-keeper there, and with the same result. 

If there is a business that requires a man who can 
express in his face, at one and the same time, dis- 
gust, contempt, and anywhere from ten to ten 
thousand other kinds of expressions, I would most 
earnestly recommend that gentleman as the best- 
qualified man to run that business that I ever met. 

These exhibits aid usin our efforts to popularize 
the use of honey as food and medicine. They will 
also help to raise the standard of excellence, both 
quality and attractiveness of the honey put upon 
the market. New ideas will be disseminated, new 
methods will be learned, and old ones discarded. 

Bees and honey are always great attractions at 
fairs; and to hear the “fat” expressions and 
quaint sayings of “ smart’ country people and city 
“ dudenes ” is enough to add years of happy life to 
the average age of those who enjoy such things. To 
listen to fond papas and doting mammas as they 
explain to their children, who are all eyes and ears 
at such times, the mysteries of the hive, and how 
the bees “make honey” while they are shut in the 
hive at the fair, and how a honey-extractor works 
either as a washing-machine, an ice-cream freezer, 
or a churn, wiil cause a change in the facial expres- 
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sion of such stoics as Mr. Hutchinson and a score 
or more others whom I might name, but space for- 
bids; and such matter-of-fact men as our friend 
A. I. Root gather new enthusiasm and energy 
from such displays of sweetness, and the conse- 
quent contact with wise and otherwise people. 

Ihave never seen our friends D. A. Jones, Rev. 
W. F. Clarke, or the sober ex-president of the On- 
tario Bee-Association, H. T. Pettit, at such shows, 
and I fear that I might not recognize either at such 
a place, for they would probably be so pleased and 
elated over the great growth and success of bee 
and honey shows that their best friends would have 
to look twice to make sure of their identity. I 
don’t care to aid in getting up displays of honey, 
etc., for the purpose of inducing people to engage 
in this, to some, pleasant and lucrative employ- 
ment, but do it fcr the same purpose the manufac- 
turers, merchants, and other business men show 
their goods—to advertise, work up a market, and 
sell the products of the business. 

The premium-lists of the fairs are generally 
made up during the first two or three months of 
the year; and unless some one or more bee-keep- 
ersin the locality see to it, itis morethan probable 
that no premiums will be offered for the displays 
of the products of the apiary. It may not be too 
Jate now to have the matter arranged in many lo- 
calities, even if the premium-list has been made 
up, if the proper officers (president or secretury) 
are spoken to at once. Don’t get the premiums too 
high to start on, but work them up gradually each 
year as the display becomes larger and more at- 
tractive. As arule, the matter is not thought of by 
those who make up the list. 

The first year I lived here, the premium offered 
by the Tri-State Fair was five dollars “for the best 
show of honey.’”’ I found the “show ”’ set away on 
a high shelf among other things, and where it was 
seen by butfew. It consisted of a rough box, hold- 
ing about twenty pounds of comb honey, with glass 
in one end of the box. I spoke to the officers of 
the society about the matter, and the result was 
the offering of over $100 the next year as premi- 
ums, and the next year $208. For six years the 
Bee and Honey Department has been a “fixture,” 
and, like other departments, has a superintendent, 
etc.; and last fall it was said to be “the most at- 
tractive exhibit on the grounds.” The exhibit in 
1882 was small compared to what it has since be- 
come, and was described in the American Bee 
Journal by the editor, who assisted in awarding the 
premiums, as a ‘grand success. The small corner 
set apart for the bee and honey show was 80 cram- 
med all the time that it was with great difficulty 
any one could get through the crowd, and utterly 
impossible for many who desired to examine the 
exhibits to even get within a stone’s throw of 
them.” 

I want to say a few kind words about friend T. G. 
Newman. When we first started out to make an 
exhibition of honey, etc., at the Tri-State Fair in 
1882 and also in 1883, he kindly consented to help us, 
and came from Chicago to Toledo and spent three 
days each year, without “fee or reward,” in aid- 
ing in judging, and starting us off in good shape. 
A. 1. Root and C. F. Muth and others helped us in 
1883, and we have tried each year to improve on the 
previous one. 

The exhibit at the St. Joseph, Mo., fair has be- 
come one of its most attractive features; and for 





five or six years past the Michigan bee-keepers have 
made a large and attractive display at their State 
Fair, and have a separate building for their exhib- 
it, and the premium-list was gradually worked up 
by Mr. Cutting, Prof. Cook, and others, from next 
to nothing to over $300. At Toronto, Canada, have 
been made some of the largest (if not the largest) 
and most attractive exhibitions of honey and apiari- 
an appliances ever made on this continent. 

I believe honey should be made the main attrac- 
tion. A display of bees and queens is alwdys “in 
order,” and calis forth more quaint and original 
expressions from the crowd of sight-seers than 
even the extractor does. Many an old “ resident- 
er’’ has taken pains to puton the second pair of 
eyes to see *‘ the king-bee who bosses all the other 
bees, and tells them what to do,” and then, after 
being told it is a queen, and the mother of the 
bees, hurries off to hunt up some friend or mem- 
ber of the family to show them “‘the mother of 
all the bees.” 

Supplies are viewed with curiosity; but honey, 
that “‘ sweetest of sweets, excepting the lasses we 
all love to greet,’’ is the great attraction, and cre- 
ates a desire to taste that which to many is so ir- 
resistible that a purchase has to be made before 
the visitor is satisfied, and then, when leaving, fre- 
quently turns and casts longing glances at the 
tempting display of luscious sweetness. 

The skill displayed in making honey exhibits in 
some of the countries of Europe is so great, and the 
display so attractive, that it is not arare thing to 
have them visited by common people, as well as by 
kings and queens; and it is largely the fault of the 
bee-keepers themselves if like attractive and in- 
structive displays are not made at the different 
fairs throughout this country; and I have yet to 
learn that the managers of any fair have regretted 
having done what they could to call forth an ex- 
hibit of honey, but all have been surprised at the 
beauty and attractiveness of a well-prepared dis- 
play. 

The Stark Co., O., Ag’! Society, at the solicitation 
of the Stark Co. Bee-Keeper’s Society, last year ap- 
propriated $100, to be given as premiums for bees 
and honey, etc., and $150 for the erection of a 
building for the display of things pertaining to the 
apiary. 

If all county and State agricultural societies can 
not be induced to give fair premiums for the prod- 
ucts of the apiary, without doubt enough can be se- 
cured to more than pay expenses; but some one or 
more bee-keepers must look after the matter, and 
be sure that it is attended to. It will not take care 
of itself. 

The exhibition of bees on the wing at fairs crowd- 
ed with people has not usually proved to be much 
of a success. The candy and fruit men are fre- 
quently annoyed by bees from the neighborhood, 
and it is always laid to the bees on exhibition, 
when, in fact, every bee is confined to its hive. 

The question with us all very properly arises, 
* Does it pay to be to all this expense and trouble?’’ 
The same question very naturally arises, also, in 
regard to any kind of an exhibit at fairs, and each 
will have to answer the question for himself. 

On page 22lof GLEANINGS for 1887, J. H. Martin 
puts this matter before us very nicely. He says, 
“Does it pay to spend time and money to adver- 
tise the honey-business? If we look around us, we 
see every trade making strenuous efforts to get 
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ahead. Take up the most obscure county paper, 
and every trade is represented in its columns. 
Our most successful merchants are the ones who 
‘catch on’ to every advertising novelty to be used 
in the extension of their business. Our fairs are 
the red-hot centers of attraction and advertising, 
through all lines of business, with the exception, 
perhaps, of bee-keeping. 

**Probably the hardest thing for a spirited bee- 
keeper to bear, at the present time, is the general 
belief that bee-keeping is a small business, and 
that any ninny who knows just enough to chew 
gum can successfully produce honey; and bee- 
keepers, as a rule, are following a course of action 
to confirm people in that belief; for if a business is 
not worth a little advertising effort, it is not much 
of a business.” 

It seems to methat a few bee-keepers in each 
county where honey is produced can make it pay 
to be to the necessary expense and trouble of 
making a nice and attractive exhibit. To be sure, 
it has to be “ mixed with taste and brains,” and that 
is just what every successful bee-keeper, or his 
wife, has a supply of. See that the premiums are 
enough to pay expenses (which need not be heavy), 
and trust to sales, etc., for the ‘‘ net proceeds.” 

One thing has been fully demonstrated by the 
exhibits of honey at fairs, and that is, that bee- 
keeping is fully abreast of other productive indus- 
tries; and, when compared with some, is much 
ahead in attractiveness and value. 

The coming honey exhibition at the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Columbus, from the 4th of 
next Sept. to the 19th of Oct., is not to be made just 
for the money there is in it, but to show the prog- 
ress in bee culture during the last hundred years; 
and it is hoped that it will be the largest and most 
attractive that has ever been held in this country; 
and, so far as I know, those engaged in the matter 
have the vim and push to do credit to the fraterni- 
ty. Just think of a building 36 x 80 filled with the 
luscious God-given sweet! I have seen tons of 
honey piled up at fairs that did not make as much 
show as one-fourth the amount might have been 
made to do. 

Now, friend Root, you need not adda lot of such 
comments to this as will knock what I have said in- 
to a “cocked hat,’’ and make me feel like crawling 
into a hole and “ pulling the hole in after me.” If 
you do, I have got asettler for you “in my mind.” 

Auburndale, O., July 9, 1888. A. B. MASON. 


Now, look here, Dr. Mason, you have 
written a tiptop article ; in fact, it woke me 
up to a great deal of enthusiasm until I 
came to your concluding sentence, but I 
think that is entirely uncalled for. I never 
added any comment to any thing you ever 
wrote, that I know of, that did any thing 
like what you say ; and on this matter of fairs, 
remiums, ete., where you are perfectly at 
10me, how could I,even if I tried ever so 
hard, take the wind out of any of your sails. 
I should very much like to know, however, 
what that “settler” is. Never mind; I 
have not quite got over | enthusiasm 
about having everybody in the world pet 
acquainted with everybody else in e 
world, so far as may be; and there is no 

lace in the world that offers any thing like 
he facilities for — acquainted, as do 
our agricultural fairs and honey shows, 








Why, you do not need even an introduc- 
tion, to be enabled to talk familiarly with 
the best men and best women our land af- 
fords, while you are on the fairgrounds ; and 
the wonderful thing about it is, that even 
the most obscure individual finds he has 
something to communicate that is really 
valuable to the masses. Will it pay ? Just 
one illustration: It was at the Ohio State 
Fair that I first caught sight of the beauti- 
ful wheelbarrows we have been furnishin 
our friends for the past year or two. I hz 
long thought about such a wheelbarrow, 
and had day-dreams of how one might be 
made of basswood and steel, planned by 
some master mind that knew how to get the 
greatest possible strength with the very 
least possible material. It was at the Ohio 
State Fair that I first caught a glimpse of 
my ideal wheelbarrow. I just stood and 
looked at it. Then I got acquainted with 
the man who had it in charge. He knew all 
about wheelbarrows, but he did not know a 
thing about bees or bee-men. I do not 
know to what extent the trade has grown, 
but 1 will just add that our last order for 
wheelbarrows was for an even 500 at one 
clip. Now, had I remained at home, as 
lots of us do stay at home, I should not have 
had that wheelbarrow yet, in all probabili- 
ty; and, my friends, you would not have 
had one either—surely not so good a one. 
By all means, go to the fair, and go fully de- 
termined to do good as well as to get food. If 
you love your fellow-men as the Bible en- 
joins you to do, you must go to fairs. If 
there are bad men at your fairs, and bad 
things going on, why, that is all the great- 
er reason you shoul go and help crowd out 
the bad. And don’t forget the 100th birth- 
day of our beautiful State of Ohio. Even if 
you do not live in Ohio, you should be glad 
to make us a neighborly visit about the time 
the national convention meets. Let us 
have the greatest national convention the 
world has ever seen. Ohio is centrally lo- 
eated, and Ohio is pretty well along in in- 
telligence, temperance, and righteousness. 
Come and meet with us, and we will do you 
good. Dr. Mason and I will be there to 
welcome you, even if nobody else goes, and 
we will show you there is room for all, and 
plenty of opportunities for all to lend a help- 
ing hand. 








THE BLACK BEE AN IMPORTED IN- 
SECT. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US THEY WERE NOT HERE BE- 
FORE THE WHITE MAN CAME, 


7 SUBSCRIBER from Independence, W. Va., 

9 wishes to know if the common black bee was 
found here when America was discovered, 

I think we may answer unhesitatingly that 

it was not. In the first place, tradition says 

it was introduced from Europe. Again, it is iden- 
tical with the German, or black bee, which would 
not have been the case if it had been a distinct or 
American species. Further, the Indians knew bees 
as ‘‘ white man’s flies,’ which clearly indicates that 
white men brought them to America. Lastly, they 
were not jn the far West till within the memory of 
man, which would not have been true if they had 
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been native to our continent. We know from their 
nature that they would have spread all over the 
hemisphere, even to California. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

We are very much obliged indeed, friend 
Cook, for what you tell us. I know it has 
been said that the honey-bees came with the 
white man; but it seems a little strange 
that honey-producing flowers should have 
existed in such great profusion, especially 
our basswood forests, with 1o bees to gather 
the nectar. I suppose, of course, that bum- 
ble-bees were here ; but they will take buta 
very small fraction of the honey produced, 
and wasting its sweets on the air. I pre- 
sume the stingless bees of South America, 
and other bees found there now, existed 
here before Columbus came over. And this 
brings us to a question in regard to the 
islands of the sea: Were there probably no 
bees on any of them until they were carried 
from the Old World? Who can tell us? 


—~_~ — See -—™ 


A GLIMPSE OF AN APIARY AWAY 
DOWN IN VERMONT. 





THE PLACE WHERE FRIEND LARRABEE ENJOYS 
HIMSELF WITH HIS BEES. 


RIEND ROOT:—Knowing your time is limited, 

I will write briefly. I send a photo of my bee- 

yard. It contains at present 137 hives. I be- 

gan keeping bees (as a study and business) 5 
years ago, and have built up this yard in that 

time from 8 stocks, the bees paying their own way. 











SUNNYSIDE APIARY, .« 


I am 25 years old, and, tiring of teaching school, I 
determined to get out of doors more. In bee-keep- 
ing I find a fascinating and fairly remunerative 
pursuit. J. H. LARRABEE. 

Larrabee’s Point, Vt., June 18, 1888. 


So, friend L., you gave up teaching, went 
out of doors, and tried bee-keeping. After 
having been tied down toa schoolroom, I 
can readily imagine that you find the pur- 
suit fascinating, and am glad to know that 
you find it fairly remunerative. We have 

ad the picture made thus diminutive, in 
order to see how much of a glimpse could 
be had from so small a picture. Your 
hives are arranged, as it would seem, in two 
apiaries, or is it only a roadway that sepa- 
rates them—a part on the right hand anda 
part on the left? The little grove that 
shades one portion looks cool and shady. 
There is something wonderfully fascinating 
about hives of bees under shady trees, espe- 
— if weeds, rubbish, etc., are all kept 
carefully out of the way and out of sight, 





RAMBLE NO. 4. 


TO THE’ HOMES OF OTHER BEE-KEEPERS DWELLING 
IN BINGLE-BLESSEDNESS, 





Swe made it a point to make close connec- 
tions with every meal during our tour, the 
welcome call to breakfast found us ready 
for the occasion. The president was also 
unusually prompt to remind one that this 

exercise must be attended to. After a due and 
satisfactory indulgence in the substantials always 
found in the Parents’ larder, we gave the new 
horse-barn a unanimous examination. We were 
the more interested in it when we learned it was 
mainly the work of the P. brothers, and we suspect 
the bee-man had much to do with it; and if bee- 
keeping makes or engenders laziness, as some have 
remarked, the laziness hasn't reached this farm, for 
it is evident there are but few idle moments here. 

We next adjourned to the bee-yard, and aided 
the proprietor to form a nucleus for raising exhibi- 
tion queen-cells. 

The premiums paid at the Saratoga Co. Fair are 
for the best races of bees—Italians, Holy Land, 
blacks, etc., in observatory hives; also a nucleus 
with the greatest number of queen-cells. A brood- 
comb, full size L., is prepared, a la Alley, and 
Holy-Land bees are set to work to build the cells; 
and for exhibition purposes they do their work re- 
markably well, usually giving a row of large cells 
the whole length of the comb; and when two or 
more bee-keepers compete for the prizes with 
many observatory hives, pyramids of beautiful 
honey, and bee-keepers’ supplies, the display is 
quite brilliant and attractive, and usually results 
in the sale of more or less honey. 

Mr. Parent’s tools are much the same as you 
will find in any well-regulated apiary. His bees 
are successfully wintered in a double-walled bee- 
house, which also answers for an extracting room 
in the summer. We found Mr. Parent's apiary as 
orderly and unstickable as perhaps our own and 
many others we had been through. We tried not to 
distress him with our criticism, but he evidently 
considered us an affliction, and proposed to turn us 
Joose upon some of his neighbors. With our geni- 
al host as guide, we were soon partaking of lus- 
cious pears and grapes at the residence of a lady 
bee-keeper in the eastern suburbs of the thriving 
village of Charlton. Miss Hattie Heaton is the 
proprietor of a beautiful apiary of about 50 colo- 
nies. The hives were shaded by fruit-laden pear 
and plum trees, and well-kept grapevines, the 
fruits of which we had just had a foretaste. Some 
hives seemed to be @mbowered in rose-bushes, 
while an extensive and well-kept flower-garden fill- 
ed the air with fragrance. Birds were sweetly 
singing, bees quietly humming, and the musical 
tones of the fair young proprietor as she explained 
her methods of management all combined to throw 
an irresistible charm around the apiary and—the 
mistress. Miss Heaton’s brother, who was then 
away with a load of fruit, made a specialty of fine 
fruit, and his customers were willing to pay a good 
price for his selected products. In his journeys 
with fruit he also secured customers for Miss H.’s 
fine comb honey at good prices. Miss H. does near- 
ly all of the work in her apiary, e::cept lifting and 
carrying heavy hives. This devolved upon the 
brother, who seemed to be a very handy man to 
have around. Tosum up Miss H.’s estimate of the 
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pursuit of bee-keeping, she found both pleasure, 

health, and profit in the occupation. We found the 

surroundings so delightful, and the fruit so fine, 
ep t we unconsciously formed ourselves into a 

frtp-committee, not only for the sampling but the 

gath@jing of fruit,as will be seen by the loaded 

apron ihe sketch. 

é 


4 





COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, ON FRUIT. 


But as time and tide wait for no man, we literal- 
ly tore ourselves away from this charming apiary, 
and, bidding our fair hostess and her mother adieu, 
we were again on the road, and were soon before 
the home of the Crane Bros.,on the western bor- 
ders of Charlton. We found one of the brothers, 
W. J. Crane, at home, and we immediately adjourn- 
ed to the apiary. Mr. C. had 25 colonies of especial- 
ly fine Italians. Many of them were bred from a 
Doolittle queen. He assured us that they were a 
very mild strain; but a prod on the Rambler's ear, 
and another on J. I.’s neck, gave us decided opin- 
ions tothe contrary. The president lectured us up- 
on our undignified appearance, and coolly stood 
near the hive. His courage, however, was of an 
artificial nature, as his ever-present veil was over 
his face. Mr. Crane's apiary was located beneath 
a group of noble maples, giving, we thought, too 
much shade for the highest profit; but Mr. C. gave 
avery good showing for both comb and extracted 
honey. We had but a few minutes to spend with 
Mr.C., and found that himself and brothers, like 
the Parent Bros., were living in single-blessedness 
aiso; and as we cast our eyes over the well-kept 
lawn, the buildings, and the farm, we were im- 
pressed with the fact that the C. brothers had adopt- 
ed a high standard of excellence, for the attainment 
of which they were working. 

How often, in an extended ride through the 
country, we come to just such neighborhoods as 
this! Weknow from the looks of the farms and 
the people that it is a “‘ peaceable street.” The 
farms are models of neatness. If there are many 
fences, as there are usually in the East, they are 
substantially built,and are free from hedge rows 
of briers and elders, and there is scarcely a nox- 
ious weed to be seen in the well-kept fields. The 
cattle and allfarm stock look well fed, contented, 
and happy, and of the most improved grades. The 
buildings are commodious, well painted, and have 
all of the modern improvements. As a general 


‘s nothing to make lawsuits from. That every 
régder of this will make his standard in all things a 
litthe higher, is the wish of the RAMBLER. 
FNend R., we suppose the happy-looking 
chap‘en top of the -hive, with his hat 
full oK fruit, must be yourself. From the 
look ok, his countenance we judge he cer- 
tainly must be having a good time. We 
suppose the other fellow on his knees, pick- 
ing up pears, is the president. Who would 
not like to Wsit bee-keepers, if that is the 
way they are ‘treated ? Now, I wonder if it 


re moral standard is equal to the material, there 


‘never occurred to your bachelor friends 


that even a weed in the garden itself would 
not have amounted to very much without 
the companionship, of womankind. Men 
and women can have.a good time in raising 
fruit and in raising bees, each one off alone; 
but I am sure they can have a hundred 
times more enjoyment in the kind of part- 
nership that God designed from the begin- 
ning of the world. I suppose it is nota sin 
to live in single-blessedness ; but I do think 
it is one of the saddest blunders that ever a 
man made,and I am quite sure that my 
wife thinks as I do about it. The union, 
however, to reap the full rich experience 
planned by the Creator, should be a union 
also with Christ Jesus. Such a union, with 
God’s blessing, neither man nor aught else 
in this wide universe could put asunder, 
even if it tried. Bees, fruit, flowers, with 
good men and women to enjoy and appreci- 
ate them—can any thing furnish a better or 
happier picture ? 
Oe 


THE ABBOT SPHINX. 





NOT POISONOUS, 





RIEND KOOT:—I send you a worm to-day that 
Mrs. Crommie got from one of our vines. Is 
it poisonous, and what harm can it do? When 
you hit it, it makesa noise like winding a 
watch. Perhaps friend Cook can tell us 

something about it. W. CROMMILE. 

Cobleskill, N. Y., July 6, 1888. 

Prof. Cook replies : 

The fine beautiful caterpillar sent by Mr. W. 
Crommie is the larva of one of our beautiful 
sphinx moths, Thyreus Abbotii. This moth is rare, 
but is found over the whole country. The beauti- 
ful moth comes in May, and lays its eggs on the 
grape. It expands 2% inches. It is brown in color, 
striped with darker brown, while the hind wings 
are yellow, bordered with brown. The caterpillar 
is mottled with yellow, brown, and black; while on 
the back, near the end of the body, is a polished 
black spot, or tubercle. This larva is full grown 
about August 1, when it is full 24% inches long, 
This insect, like all the species of this family— 
Sphingidw—pupates in an earthen cocoon, just be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 

As will be seen, this moth is one of the interest- 
ing humming-bird moths, and so related to the 
tomato sphinx, the beautiful larva of which—yes, 
I mean just that—is often found feeding on the to- 
mato. The moths are generally crepuscular, or 
twilight flyers, though some, like the Abbot sphinx, 
fly in the hot sunshine. They have large tapering 





thing, lawsuits are not bred in such neighborhoods. 


bodies and very long tongues. Their wings are 
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long and narrow, and they fly with exceeding swift- 
ness. The larve all bave either a wart, tubercle, 
or horn, on the back at the tip ofthe body. Itis 
often stated that this caudal horn, whieh all have 
seen on the tomato larva, is adangerous organ— 
that it is used as a stinging weapon, and is quickly 
fatal. This is sheer nonsense, as nothing is more 
harmless than this insect. Let me say that all lar- 
vie, if we except two or three species of caterpillars 
with tufts of spinous hairs, are utterly without 
power to barm us. These two or three will irritate, 
when handled, about as will a nettle. One of these, 
the saddle-back caterpillar, was illustrated in 
GLEANINGS of last year. These are so beautiful 
that it is worth while to examine them, even if we 
do perchance get stung alittle. So Mrs. Crommie 
need not fear poison from any of these so-called 
“worms.” A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

But, friend Cook, you have not told us 
any thing about the noise like the winding 
of a watch, that the worm makes when you 
hit it. This question may not properly 
come within the bounds of entomology ; but 
many of us are Yankee enough to want to 
know all about it. Does the insect do it to 
frighten away his enemies, or to warn in- 
truders, as the rattlesnake does? 


—==li OO —™ 


ANOTHER SWARMING - ARRANGE- 
MENT. \, 


Ne 
THE SHEPARD DEVICE MODIFT€D. 


FTER seeing Mr. Pierce’s rig in GURANINGS 
for June Ist, I am moved»to describe ‘mine, 
which I think is more converient and sinrple 
than his. Instead of having several poles of 
different lengths, I have one adjustable pole. 

You will notice there are two poles with bands of 
strap or hoop iron around both, fastened to bottom 
of pole D, the other fastened to the top of the lower 
one. The upper, or box pole, can be slid up or 
down, making any length desired to reach the 
swarm. My poles are 10 and 11 ft. long, and 1% in. 
square. Pine or basswood makes nice poles for the 
purpose. 




















WILLIAMSON’S SWARMING-APPARATUS, 

The box is held at the desired height by simply 
sticking a nail (B) in the holes (C) made 8 in. apart 
in the lower pole. When the bees begin to settle I 
slip my box up to them and give the limb a quick 
jerk with a hook-pole (made for the purpose), which 





lands the bees, or part of them, into the mouth of 
the box. I then lean the rig against a neighboring 
limb, go and prepare a hive while they are settling, 
then return and lower my box to “ half-mast,’”’ and 
carry them and pour them in front of my hive. 
This is my invention, and I honestly believe it to 
be the cheapest and best thing out for the purpose. 
Ihave been using it for two years, and it is a suc- 
cess, sure. A. C. WILLLAMSON. 
Friendly, W. Va., June 18, 1888. 


OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 


SOME OF THE OBJECTIONS TO THEIR USE, AS WELL 
AS THINGS IN THEIR FAVOR. 


HE idea is cherished by a large number of 
bee - keepers, that bees will store more 
honey in a large box than in several smal! 
ones that collectively have the same 
capacity. When the old boxes weigh- 

ing from five to ten pounds were replaced by 
the two-pound “ prize box,’’ and still more when 
this was superseded by the pound section, the cry 
was heard tbat honey would be lost by compelling 
the bees to work in such small boxes. Bee-keepers 
of considerable experience went so far as to say 
that they could get a half more honey in two-pound 
sections than in those holding only a pound. 

At the present time this idea has almost gone out 
among our largest honey-producers, and most of 
them will be ready toaflirm that they can get as 
much comb honey in pound sections as in any oth- 
ershape. There are many, though, who hold that 
the sections should be so arranged astoform one 
large box, as nearly as possible, else the bees, not 
finding things to their liking, will be loth to begin 
work in such contracted quarters, and the advo- 
cates of open-side sections use this as an argument 
in their favor. 

In most supers, each lateral row of sections may 
be looked upon as a box by itself. Your *“* combined 
crate,’’ for instance, is really composed of four 
sectional boxes, 414X444 x14, with no communi- 
cation between. These boxes, they tell us, are 
so small that the bees hesitate to begin work in 
them. Now, my experience has been exactly the 
other way. Bees would begin work sooner in su- 
pers of this class (1 never used the combined crate) 
than in supers like Heddon’s or the T super, which 
have a bee-space over the sections, making the su- 
per much more like one box, so that, in getting 
bees started inthe Heddon super, I have sometimes 
found it an advantage to lay acloth over the sec- 
tions instead of the board cover, thus doing away 
with communication at the top, until the bees were 
well started. 

The reason they started better in these compara- 
tively small boxes seemed plain to me. In them 
the heat necessary for profitable comb-building 
could be more easily maintained, and the small 
force of wax-workers was just suited with this con- 
dition of things. Besides, the bee is a canny crea- 
ture, and judges of the future by the present. If 
honey is coming in but slowly she will much sooner 
undertake to fill a small box thanalarge one. In 
the fall, too, bees will often continue work in a 
small super when they will desert entirely a large 
open one. During a good honey-flow in warm 
weather, astrong colony cares little if any about 
the arrangement of the surplus apartment; but at 
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the beginning and close of the season I am convinc- 
ed, for the reason I have given, that it is an advan- 
tage to have the super divided up into compart- 
ments, provided, of course, they are not unreasona- 
bly small. 

Some of the disadvantages of side-opening sec- 
tions are that they are not well adapted to the use 
of separators; that it is difficult to put them into 
any supers except those in which the sections are 
closed up by a follower or some similar device; the 
ends of wide frames and cases are propolized where 
the opening comes, making it difficult to remove the 
sections. One-fourth of all the side openings are 
thus worse than useless. These sections are much 
harder to clean of propolis, which also is bestowed 
on them much more liberally than on the ordinary 
style. For this reason, too, they do not look as well 
when finished, aside from their awkward appear- 
ance, even when new. It is more difficult to put 
them into shipping-crates, as it was to put them 
into supers; and I should expect damage to result 
from this when they are examined by buyers or 
commission men. ‘he corners are quite easily 
broken off, making the sections narrower, and so 
too loose, in the shipping-crate. In this way as in 
others, honey in these sections is more liable to be 
damaged on the way from the hive to the consum- 
er’s table. The sole advantage that I can see in 
their use is, that they are somewhat better adapted 
to use without separators; but as I do not think it 
profitable or desirable to dispense with separators, 
I do not think this amounts to much. The naughty 
corner is doubly capable of mischief in these sec- 
tions. 

The claim, that combs are better built out and at- 
tached to the wood, is not supported by experi- 
ment. Besides, with proper management, closed- 
side sections may be had completely filled, and at- 
tached to the wood on all sides. 

Dayton, ll., June 22, 1888. 


rr oo i 
CELLAR VERSUS OUTDOOR WINTER- 
ING. 


JAMES A. GREEN. 





ARE CHAFF HIVES A LABOR-SAVING INSTITUTION ? 


HE bees we put inthe cellar Nov. 16th win- 
tered better than those put in in December, 
and this has been our experience in years 
past. Of those wintered in cellar, the 
queens live longer, and are not superseded 

so often as those out of doors. But were I to han- 
dle an apiary alone, with only hired help to depend 
upon, without my husband’s management, I would 
keep my bees in a chaff hive larger than for cellar 
wintering, and leave them out of doors all winter, 
protected by a high board fence on two or three 
sides. It takes a good deal of time and labor to 
take 100 colonies, more or less, into a cellar and 
eare for them by watching the temperature all win- 
ter, and putting them again on summer stands in 
spring, and righting up after the changes both fall 
and spring. It looks as if a cyclone had passed 
through the apiary when bees are taken from yard 
to cellar in the fall—an empty hive here and 
there, and alighting-board and covers scattered all 
over, needing to be picked up. We can’t always 
get help that can carry bees from the cellar. One 
spring, I remember I had quite atime. Mr. Axtell 
was unexpectedly called away to a sick-bed, and 
was gone a week. A warm spell of weather came 





on. Our hand was willing to do all he could; but 
as our bees are packed in chaff hives (not so large 
as those we winter out of doors) he could not carry 
them alone, and the neighbors were afraid to help 
handle them, but finally volunteered assistance. In- 
experienced help for such work, however, angered 
the bees by jarring them, and so caused more 
stings. 

June 30, yesterday, was a beautiful day, clear 
and warm. The bees worked with a vim, and three 
swarms came out. On going through several hives 
I found them all getting ready to swarm but one; 
so if we do get suitable weather we shall have hon- 
ey yet, as bees seem to know better when to swarm 
than we do, and never or seldom swarm when 
there is no honey to follow. We do not wish in- 
crease, 80 we have of late years taken out from two 
to four combs of their brood, and put in empty 
combs on frames with the other three, making 
seven. We then hive the swarm back, giving them 
the case of sections also, if they persist in swarm- 
ing. If they swarm two or three times, we kill the 
old queen, because the bees are dissatisfied with 
her and will do nothing until they raise a young 
one. 

SHALL COMB HONEY BE FUMIGATED TO KEEP OUT 
WORMS ? HOW TO PREPARE IT FOR MARKET. 

I notice the question is asked in one of our bee- 
journals, “Should comb honey be smoked with 
sulphur before going to market?” The answer was 
to always do so. Now, we have never smoked ours, 
and we have never hada word of complaint. One 
year we shipped 30,000 Ibs. to Chicago, and have 
been shipping to Chicago and elsewhere, and not a 
word of complaint of worms. We always corres- 
pond with our commission men. They would have 
been free to tell us if there had been any worms. 
Mr. Axtell has visited Chicago, and looked after 
the honey as it was upon the market. He never 
saw worms, nor evidence of worms, and we have 
friends in Chicago whom we have often asked to 
look after the honey. There never was a report of 
worms. Then why go to the trouble of fumigating 
it? I don’t believe we are bothered with the moth 
here in the West so much as elsewhere. No boxes 
of beeswax or scraps should be allowed to be sit- 
ting in the room where the comb honey is stored, 
or brood-combs where the moth is at work. The 
room should be perfectly free from moths, spiders, 
and every thing else of that kind. The honey 
should be made clean before shipping, and we shall 
then have no trouble from moths in our honey. 
The room should be darkened, also, to keep out 
flies, as they will find their way in through bee-es- 
capes if the room is light. 


BEE-ESCAPES. 

We find it quite a necessity to have a bee-escape 
from cur kitchen-window—the window where bees 
most naturally fly to. When coming from work 
with bees, one often carries a few in with him. 

Our bees are very gentile, considering the rapid 
way I always have to handle them, because I can 
not stand on my feet long at a time. I have the 
whole 115 colonies at home to manipulate and whol- 
ly care for, with the help of a young inexperienced 
Swedish girl who thinks she knows as much about 
bees as I do. Mr. Axtell has another apiary from 
home which he cares for. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 


Mrs. A., IT agree with you exactly in re- 
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gard to chaff hives and outdoor wintering, 
and also in regard to fumigating comb hon- 
ey; but I think the reason why we are not 
troubled with moth worms as we were years 
© is because we use Italian bees; and I 
think this thing alone, if there were no oth- 
er reason why we should keep Italians in- 
stead of blacks, would be a sufficient one. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 








TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


AN you tell me how there happened to be two 
queens in a nucleus of four frames? About 
a month ago I divided a strong colony of Ital- 
ians which had queen-cells sealed, and raised 
a queen in every nucleus. I went through all 
the nuclei twice every week, and saw that every 
one had a laying queen. I left them alone fora 
week, without looking after them; and last Sunday, 
the first of July, I looked over this nucleus I write 
of, and found eggs and brood sealed, and saw the 
queen. She was a fine large one, walking over the 
combs. So I let them go until Sunday, the 8th, and 
found my queen lying at the bottom of the hive on 
her back. I looked over the frames, and found an- 
other queen, which seemed to be a young one, walk- 
ing over the frames. Can you tell me how or where 
that young queen came from? The old queen was 
not quite dead yet, but she died in an hour after I 
found her, FRANK WALTER. 
Scranton, Pa., July 9, 1888. 


In the circumstances you relate, we are of 
the opinion that a hace bone from the other 
nuclei, after accomplishing the object of her 
wedding-trip, got into the wrong nucleus. 
The bees, as they will do sometimes, gave 
preference to their new mother, and finally 
destroyed the old one. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing, where queen-rearing is going on 
to any extent, for young queens to get into 
the wrong hives, especially if those hives are 
similarly situated. We have had the cir- 
cumstance you mention—or, at least, similar 
ones, occur several times in our apiary. 


RAPE—SOWING IT AMONG CORN. 


Please let me know what you would think of sow- 
ing rape in the corn, at the last plowing, for bees. 
Would it be advisable? How late would it do to 
sow? Have you the seed on band? Ihave about 9 
acres in corn that I thought it might pay to sow. 

Enfield, Ill., June 27, 1888. G. A. WILLIS. 


Friend W., I do not see any objection, 
unless the rape needs more sun to germinate 
and take a start than it would get amon 
the corn. Turpips sometimes do quite we 
when sown in this way. I do not believe, 
however, that, as a rule, you can get a good 
crop in this manner. As rape sometimes 
blossoms within fuur weeks afier sowing, I 
think it might give a good crop of bloom, if 
sown among the corn at almost any time 
during the month of August. Its babits 
are very much like those of the turnip. 
Where turnips will succeed, the rape would 
probably also succeed. 





YOUNG BEES WITH DEFECTIVE WINGS; THE CAUSE. 
Friend Root:—The swarm that I put the queen into 
that I received from you seems to act odd. I will 
explain. The bees are carrying out young bees of 
allages. This morning I found four queens that 
had wings, but could not fly, but were walking 
around, apparently healthy and strong; and queens 
that were younger, having no wings, and were dead. 
I haven't looked atthecombs. I thought this might 
be foul brood, but the A B C doesn’t describe it so 
as to show me just whatitis. W.A. KNOWLTON. 
Rockford, Ill., July 12, 1888. 


Friend K., in your case those bees with 
defective wings when in the brood form 
might have been subjected to too great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. If the entrance be 
closed on a hot day it will injure and killa 
good many bees, besides injuring and killing 
a good deal of brood. Beginners sometimes 
close the entrance entirely to prevent robber 
bees from entering, and the result is the car- 
rying-out of brood and bees with defective 
wings some days afterward. Atall events, 
you did not have foul brood. 

THE MAYWEED IN ALSIKE NOT A NOXIOUS WEED. 

As the seeds of the plants that you will find in- 
closed in this letter came from your place, I take 
the liberty to ask you to name them, and ask your 
farmers whom you get alsike seed from not to mix 
it, but send it separate. Let us who buy, mix to suit 
ourselves. I sowed a bushel of clover seed. It took 
me two days to pull up that weed. It looks like 
dog-fennel. Don’t understand that I blame you, 
for 1 don’t. I am satisfied you know nothing about 
it; but if you knew that such seed was mixed you 
might give the farmers a lecture. 

LeRoy, Mich., July 2, 1888. J. 8. JOHNSON. 


The weed you send is the Anthemis cotu- 
la, or what is commonly called the may- 
weed. The same thing grows in our locali- 
Ws in fact, all over Northern United States. 

e hardly think you got the seed from the 
alsike purchased of us, because the seed of 
the mayweed tmatures about a month after 
the alsike is harvested. This weed is pretty 
apt to come up almost anywhere on pasture 
lands or with the alsike. All clover seed 
we send out is carefully cleaned p  goom 

ower by one of the best machines that can 

purchased for the purpose. We don’t 
regard the mayweed as a very bad plant 
in our locality. We have weeds, however, 
which resemble it very closely which we 
consider bad ones. Accept our thanks for 
the good opinion you hold of us. 


TO CHANGE FROM AN ODD SIZE TO A STANDARD ; 
THE EXPENSE OF AN ODD-SIZE FRAME. 

I wish to ask your advice about what you think I 
had better do. I am twenty years old, and have 
twenty stands of bees in hives that take a frame 
12% in. by 10 deep, and room for one honey-box on 
top, which would hold 25 Ibs., or 18 one-pound 
frames. I wish to carry on the bee-business right. 
Ihave an extractor. Honey is 15 cts. per lb. here, 
and not many bees in this part of the country. My 
best stands put up 40 to 50 lbs. of surplus in comb 
this summer, and that beats anybody else that [ 
have heard of around here. Last summer, bees did 
only about half as weil as they did this summer, 
Do you suppose it would pay me to transfer my 
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bees to Simplicity hives, and sell my hives at one 
dollar apiece? I do my own hive-making and 
transferring. What kind of a hive do you think is 
the best? C. CHANDLER. 

Pennsville, O., July 7, 1888. 

Friend C., If you propose to increase your 
bees to 100 or several hundred colonies it 
would be much better to have them in the 
regular standard frame in use throughout 
the country—that is, the Langstroth or 
Simplicity, which is the same thing. Your 
frame is an odd size, and every time you 
order supplies you would have to pay from 
25 to 33h per cent more than fur a regular 
size, and run the chance of possible mis- 
takes. We should weigh carefully what 
friend Doolittle has said upon the subject of 
square frames (see p. 473) ; and also consid- 
er what it would cost to make the change. 
we would not do it all at once, however. 


HOW TO TELL WHETHER A SWARM HAS ISSUED 
FROM THE COLONY, 

Please find inclosed one dollar, for GLEANINGS 
another year. I like the journal very much, even 
though it contains considerable on religious sub- 
jects. I used to be religious in by-gone days. I 
don’t mean to be understood as opposed to religion, 
only the superstitious part of it. I was, indeed, 
very superstitious. I regard the morality of religion 
the redeeming quality. But this is not what I in- 
tended to write. I want to ask one or two questions 
in regard to bees. Is there any way to tell whether 
a hive has sent off a swarm by examining it? Or, in 
other words, what is the condition of the old swarm 
generally? What effect will it have to turn hives 
now facing the west so as to face the east, at this 
season of the year? C. M. BURGESS. 

Council Bluffs, lowa, June 14, 1888. 

Usually we can tell when a swarm has is- 
sued from a colony or colonies by the reduc- 
tion in the number of bees ; also by the fact 
that there are a number of queen-cells start- 
ed,and no laying queen. If you have few 
colonies you would be pretty apt to know 
their strength ; and any sudden reduction in 
numbers would make itself manifest as soon 
as you examined them.—It would not do to 
change the entrances at this time of year 
from west to east. As soon as the first per- 
manent cold weather comes on you can re- 
verse the entrances, or you can do it early in 
the spring. To do it now would only result 
in confusion to returning bees, and perhaps 
a loss.—Friend B., your opening remarks 
would sound to me equivalent to saying that 
you used to be a good man in by-gone days; 
but I suppose of course this is not what you 
mean. 








CANNING CORN, ETC. 
Friend Root:—Can you tell me a sure way to can 
corn (roasting ears) so it will keep fresh and good? 
Ihave been canning some asI can fruit, and it 
sours and bursts out. If you don’t know, please 
ask the question through GLEANINGS. My bees 
are doing well—have taken some fine section hon- 
ey; sells readily at a shilling a pound. I aim to ex- 
tract a barrel of honey next week. The horsemint 
is about done. Other prairie flowers are coming in. 
Milford, Tex., July 7. J. A. DILLEHAY. 


Friend D., there is not any way to can 
corn so it will keep, outside of a regular 





canning-factory. Some sort of a pickle, or 
chemical is used, I believe, to make it keep, 
and then it has to have special treatment be- 
sides, in the way of boiling it a great while, 
or something of that kind. We can can to- 
matoes, and not lose one in a hundred ; but 
our man who has worked in a corn-canning 
establishment says we had better not un- 
dertake corn, for they have a great deal of 
trouble, even in the best establishments. 








THE BEST CLOVER FOR HONEY; ITALIANS, ETC. 

I have set out three acres of Simpson honey- 
plants; setin June; all are growing finely. I want 
to sow eight acres in alsike or some other good 
honey clover. Which would you recommend as 
the best? I see in some seed catalogues some new 
clover recommended as being superior to all others 
for honey. | gave the Italian bees a thorough test 
last year. My black bees made nothing, but my 
Italians made 40 to 60 Ibs. to the stand, surplus hon- 
ey. The black bees all died, sol have nothing but 
the Italian. Don’t wantany other. J. GEORGE. 

Buffalo, Mo., July 11, 1888. 

There is no clover so good for bees or 
stock as alsike, that we knowof. If you 
are going to sow that 8 acres to clover we 
would not put in any other. The clover to 
which you refer is probably what is called 
‘* sweet clover.”’ In most localities it grows 
spontaneously, and is regarded as a rank 
weed, though not one that can not be exter- 
minated easily. In some seasons of the year 
the bees seem to work on it quite busily, 
but we think it would never pay anybody 
to sow it, in a cultivated field. it might do 
to scatter the seed along the roadsides or 
waste places where weeds generally take 
possession anyhow. 


HOW TO SHIP A COLONY OF BEKS, 

I wish to senda full swarm of bees to lowa the 
first of next week by express. How shall | do it? It 
will be one upon 10 Langstroth frames, in the same 
kind of hive. Willitdo to fasten the frames so 
they can not move and cover the top of the frames 
with wire cloth? The frames are full of brood and 
honey. C. C. RINEAR. 

Brecksville, Ohio, June 28, 1888. 

If you have the old-style Langstroth hive, 
tack wire cloth over the portico, and also 
over the top of the frames. Each frame 
should be securely fastened so as not to 
shuck in transit. This may be accomplished 
in one of two ways. First, by grooved 
boards shown on page 25 of our price list, or 
by means of sticks exactly 4 inch thick, 
and of suitable length. Two of these sticks 
should be placed between each frame, one at 
each end. It is well to put directions. con- 
spicuously placed somewhere on the hive, 
to the efiect that it must be handled with 
care, and kept out of the sun. 


WAGES FOR AN APIARIST. 

I have lately come to this country, and have em- 
ployed a gentleman to look after an apiary, and 
have no basis to calculate what would be a just 
and fair remuneration for his labor. I give him 
board and lodging, and his duties are to manage an 
apiary of about 100 hives, and also a queen-rearing 
business. He has to put together all hives, frames, 
etc., and do all the work of the apiary; but in thig 
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he has a good deal of help. Perhaps you have an 
overseer in a similar position; or if not, you would 
be kind enough to refer me to an apiarist who 
would tell me what salary, besides board and lodg- 
ing, I ought to give. Iam in total ignorance my- 
self as to how this Jabor is paid, and shall be much 
obliged to you if you will be kind enough to inform 
me on this point. Freverick L. Curt LER. 

Alexandria, Va., July 1, 1888. 

Friend C., we have never employed an 
apiarist in the way ha speak of in your let- 
ter. We should think, however, that he 
ought to be worth more than farm labor. 
We pay our experienced help in the apiary, 
on an average, $1.50 per day, the recipient 
boarding and lodging himself. As board 
and lodging are worth on an average $3.00 
per week, you can estimate yuurself about 
what it ought to be worth. The price of 
labor is much less in some localities than in 
others. If we are correct, in Virginia wages 
do not average quite as much as further 
north. Perhaps $15 or $20 per month, with 
board and lodging, will be fair pay. Of 
course, it depends very largely on what 
agreement can be made. 


HOW SHALL WE EXTRACT HONKY CANDIED IN THE 
COMBS? 

Some of my honey grained, and [ could not ex- 
tract it. What had I better do with it? 

C. M. FARRAR. 

Confidence, W. Va., June 27, 1888. 

Friend F., you have come on to a very dif- 
ficult operation. A good many decide there 
is no way to get the candied honey out of 
the combs, except to give such combs to 
bees that are rearing brood largely during a 
dearth of pasturage. There is still another 
way that has been successful to some ex- 
tent: Hang the comb of candied honey in 
a wash-boiler. Put on the cover and get up 
steam enough to melt the candied honey, 
but not melt the comb. Then extract. One 
extreme is, to melt the wax and spoil the 
comb ; the other is, not using heat enough to 
get the honey out. 


DUCKS DEVOURING BEES. 

Thinking may be I have discovered what will to 
many if not all of your readers prove to be the dis- 
covery of a new enemy against which it is best to 
protect their bees, I write to say that ducks have 
been seen here to stand at the entrance of a hive 
and devour bees as fast as they could make their 
appearance going in or out. The ducks seemed to 
care little for the stinging of the bees. 

PROSPECTS FAVORABLE FOR TEXAS. 

I started this spring with 16 colonies. I have now 
40,and expect to extract nearly 2000 lbs. of honey 
in a few days. Horsemint is in full bloom, and 
yielding an abundance of honey of the finest qual- 
ity. This has been a seasonable year; and, when 
seasonable, will equal even Florida for bees and 
honey in this section. Reports from all bee-men 
here are encouraging. J. G. O'BRIEN. 

Dublin, Texas, June 25, 1888. 


THE PRESENCE OF BLACK BEES IN AN ITALIAN 
COLONY ACCOUNTED FOR. 

While the greater part of my bees are fine Ital- 
ians (my queens were reared by a friend who pur- 
chased his queens from you), there are afew in 
each colony jet black; yet I know that there are 





no native blacks among them. It is a query in my 

mind how they came from an Italian queen. Why 

is it? 0. C. WILSON. 
Bloom Center, O., July 2, 1888. 


The presence of black bees among your 
Italians might be accounted for in two 
ways. (1) If there are any black colonies in 
the immediate vicinity of your Italian colo- 
nies, the latter will receive a few stray bees 
from the former, and vice versa. The bees 
of neighboring colonies will intermingle a 
little, more or less. (2) If your new Italian 

ueens have not been in the colonies over 
three or four months, the old original blacks 
may not have died off entirely yet. You 
don’t say whether you purchased a tested or 
an untested queen. If the latter it would be 
nothing strange if you found a few blacks 
among her progeny. Those who sell untest- 
ed queens do not guarantee that their prog- 
eny shall be pure. 


HOW MANY HEADS OF CLOVER DOES A BEE VISIT 
IN ORDER TO MAKE A LOAD? 

I have never seen any report in GLEANINGS as to 
how many clover-blossoms a bee visits before it 
gets a load in different localities. I went out in the 
field yesterday, and watched fora bee. I saw one 
come, and he visited 204 blossoms before he gota 
load, and it took him just 25 minutes. White clover 
is in full bloom here now. 

SUNDAY SWARMING. 

How about the bees working on Sunday for al! of 
those men who wouldn't hive aswarm on Sunday? 
I should think they would shut them up in their 
hives, and not let them work. I don’t think itis 
wrong to hive aswarm on Sunday, if they happen 
to come out. C. C. PHELPS. 

East Windsor Hill, Conn., June 23, 1888. 

Thank you, friend P. Even 204 visits are 
a good many, but | believe that some for- 
mer contributor has put the number a good 
deal higher than this. Are you sure the 
bee had not visited a good many clover- 
heads before you saw him ? 


WHY THAT SWARM LEFT. 

IT should like to ask your opinion as to the cause 
of aswarm of bees leaving. It was a very large 
first swarm which I had tried to prevent swarming, 
by cutting out queen-cells. I examined each one of 
the ten brood-frames carefully, and cut out eleven 
cells in different stages of construction. On the 
second day after this they swarmed. I hived them 
and gave them a frame of brood, and set the hive 
on the old stand. They stayed until the next day, 
when they came out, and, without alighting, went 
straight to a tree about half a mile away. They 
had built two large pieces of comb, one on each side 
of the frame of brood, which contained a small 
quantity of honey and some eggs. Can you give 
any reason why they left in this ungrateful manner? 
The trame of brood which I gave them I took from 
a hive that had swarmed a few days before, and I 
thought perbaps the unsealed larve were too large. 

England, Pa., June 20, 1888. L. B. Post. 


Friend P., your bees bad picked out their 
hollow tree, and got it cleaned out and al- 
ready fixed i for housekeeping before they 
swarmed at all. Under such circumstances 


you could not well induce them to give up their 
project, especially if you let them remain on 
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the old stand, and this is one very good ar- 
— in favor of hiving at some little dis- 

nce from where the parent colony stood. 
Where they pick out the location before 
swarming, they are pretty sure to move to it, 
sooner or later. 


SHRINKAGE IN BASSWOOD LUMBER, AGAIN. 

I received your letter some time ago. You said 
I did not take into consideration that basswood 
shrinks and swells more than any other lumber. I 
thought that was where the mischief came in. 1 
saw in GLEANINGS for June Ist, page 454, * Sections 
exactly seven to the foot.’’ I was glad to hear you 
say that you were not going to stop trying to get 
them just right. You said one good friend accuses 
you of giving scant measure, as you did the man 
who sold you the apples. Why, Mr. Root, I did not 
think you gave scant measure to cheat your cus- 
tomers. I thought you did not have charity 
enough for the man who made the barrels. You 
know it was a very dry season, and those barrels 
might have shrunk to the shape of astovepipe. 

T want you to forgive me for what I said in that 
letter. When you have any thing that I want, I 
shall send for it. I shall try to use the sections. 
They are nice, only too narrow. 

I started the winter with 43 swarms, and came 
through with them all. I put 18 swarms in the cel- 
lar, and wintered 25 on summer stands. I put them 
inthe cellar December 1, and set them out April 
26. Those that were wintered in the cave have 
been swarming lively, with but little honey coming 
in, and not one of them that wintered outdoors 
has swarmed; ‘yet those that wintered out, all had 
young queens; and those that wintered in, all had 
old ones. ' nds 

Bees have wintered very poorly here. One man 
had 38, and lost them all but two. The loss is about 
65 per cent. My bees have gathered honey enough 
to breed upon, good and strong; but I have not got 
one ounce of honey yet. The white clover was 
killed by the drouth. 

I have just been cutting out queen-cells. I cut 
them all out but 3; and if we can not catch the 
queen when she comes out, we let them alight on 
some bush and look at the cluster. A few minutes, 
and the queen will craw] on the outside, then we 
pick her off and return the bees to the old hive. 

Moline, Mich., June 25, 1888. JOHN SHORT. 


Most gladly, good friend §., will we for- 
give any thing there is to be forgiven. I 
ike your remarks, too, in regard to charity ; 
and I do believe that a lack of charity is 
one of the greatest sins that afflict humani- 
7, May be I was a little too severe about 
those barrels of apples; but it seems to me 
it would require a pretty big stretch of 
charity to suppose that the shrinkage of the 
lumber of which the barrels were made 
would reduce a good plump old-fashioned 
barrel to the shape and size of the new- 
fangled ones. 


FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION A FAILURE. 

I received the goods, and am well pleased with 
every thing except the flat-bottom foundation. I 
hung the strips right in the center of the brood- 
chamber of my strongest colonies, to have it drawn 
out into comb; then I cut them and filled the sec- 
tions, and in every instance they would gnaw it to 
asmooth straight sheet, then form the cell, which 








time occupied 60 to 70 hours; but some of the nat- 
ural base was complete in 24 to 30 hours (of Da- 
dant’s extra light), so I have condemned the flat- 
bottom foundation for me, and will ship it back if 
you request it, or try to sell it for you, for I would 
not use it, even if it cost but 30 cts. per lb. There 
is too much time lost in changing it, to suit me. 
The labels are splendid, so is the rest of the goods. 
ABRAHAM KOONTZ. 

Crestline, Ohio, June 26, 1888. 

You seem to be pretty decided against 
flat-bottom foundation, friend K. I suppose 
you have read what our good friend PH. 
Elwood says on the other side of the ques- 
tion, on page 160, March 1. 

A KNEE-PAD INSTEAD OF AN APIARY STOOL. 

Last season I nade and used in my apiaries a de- 
vice that has given me much satisfaction. It isa 
light cushioned board to kneel upon while working 
with the bees. I never liked sitting down on a box 
or hive-cover; it keeps one too far away from his 
work, unless be is willing to bend his back more 
than I like to. So my practice has been to place 
my knees on the ground by the side of the hive, 
sometimes on a piece of board if the ground was too 
wet. Aftersome years of such experience it occur- 
red te me there might be a better way. The result 
was a knee-pad or cushion made as follows: Take a 
piece of thin light board, 8 by 14 inches. Nail cleats 
1x 1% x 8 inches across the ends on the under side, 
to strengthen the board and make it rest more firm- 
ly on the ground. Now cushion the top of the 
board by tacking on a picce of strong cloth around 
the edge, and fill with wool, hair, or other elastic 
material. It is finished by tacking on a light strap 
across over the middle, to serve as a bail by which 
it can be picked up by the little finger of the hand 
that carries the smoker, if the other hand is occu- 
pied. T. P. ANDREW. 

Farina, Ill., Mar. 27, 1888. 

Very good, friend A. But why not havea 
Mh. , In our experience, for the pur- 
pose of manipulating hives one posture be- 
comes monotonous and tiresome. Our 
boys sit, kneel, and stand while working 
over the hives. Asa general rule we like 
best sitting on a Simplicity cover. By 
rocking this forward and backward, like a 
milkstool, the distance of the body from 
the hive can be regulated easily and per- 
fectly. In early spring, when the ground 
is soft and wet, your pad would doubtless 
be quite a convenience. But en not go 
one step further? Attach small pads 
each knee. They would always be handy 
then, you know, and you wouldn’t have 
to bother that little finger, either, in car- 
rying them around. 

In addition to what Ernest says above, I 
want to say that my wife once remonstrated 
so much at the way I was using my knees 
by kneeling down in front of a hive where 
the ground was wet or damp, that I used a 
light board. The objection to the board, 
however, was that it was not so soft to 
kneel down on as the grass and sawdust. 
Ernest’s suggestion of having the knee-pads 
a fixture, would tend to make the apiarist a 
still mere singular and pocenttio one in- 
dividual. With one of Mrs. Axtell’s 
bonnets, knee-pads, and some of the other 
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modern aemanees. the apiarist would be 
well calculated to make people stop and 
stare, and ask questions. 


OUR QUESHION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 


QUESTION 67.—W hen a colony is run for extracted 
honey, should the queen have access to both upper and 


lower storier? ill such liberty prevent or laryely 
check swarming? 
Yes. Yes. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Yes, to both questions, if plenty of room is given. 
A. B. MASON. 

I prefer that the queen be kept in the lower story; 

yet so keeping her augments swarming very much. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Yes, emphatically, especially if all your extract- 
ing-combs are worker-combs. DADANT & SON. 


I prefer my queens to have access to both stories, 
and swarms are, with me, the exception and not 
the rule. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


I think it would check swarming, but I’m not 
sure it would be best in other respects. 
C. C. MILLER. 
Yes, if you desire honey rather than increase. 
Such liberty will, in my experience, largely check 
swarming. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The queen should be allowed access to all parts of 
the hive. It will largely check, if not entirely pre- 
vent, the desire to swarm. L. C. Root. 


I am inclined to think that the queen had better 
have her own sweet will. Say slightly, instead of 
largely, in the second question. E. E. Hasty. 


T should prefer that she have access to the lower 
story only. I think that giving her the liberty of 
both stories tends to discourage swarming. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Until within the past two years, both of them 
poor honey seasons, this has always been my prac- 
tice, und with me it has entirely prevented swarm- 
ing. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I prefer to have her out of the way of the upper 
story. Neither will prevent or check swarming, so 
far as I could see, since using queen-excluding 
boards. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


I prefer to have her remain below, and she usual- 
ly pleases me. If she did not I should use a slatted 
honey-board, and, if necessary, it would not be a 
queen-excluder. A. J. COOK. 


When two stories are used, it often would be 
more convenient to keep the queen below, or out- 
side the hive. Too much brood is a hindrance for 
either comb or extracted honey. The liberty of 
the queen will check swarming somewhat. 

P. H. ELwoop. 

Such liberty will tend to check swarming, but not 
enough so that the apiary so worked does not need 
constant watching. There is the rub. Whether it 
is best or not depends upon how your stock of 
combs and queens proportion with each other in 
any given season. JAMES HEDDON. 





I let the queen in both stories, thinking I get 
more honey; but to avoid annoyance with brood 
above I often wish I had her shut down. It only 
very slightly checks swarming. R. WILKIN. 


The natural tendency of the queen is to breed in 
the upper story, and desert the lower. I used to 
exchange the upper for the lower combs when the 
uppers were filled with brood. A few years ago I 
ran fifty chaff hives for extracted honey —eight 
combs below and twenty on top. By changing as 
above, and by spreading the upper combs by placing 
the empty combs between the full ones, and mov- 
ing the full ones gradually to the outside, I suc- 
ceeded in almost entirely checking swarming. Only 
one out of the whole lot swarmed, and they were 
ull large colonies too. GEO. GRiMM. 


For extracting we use large hives, and let the 
queen all through the hive. The more combs we 
give a colony, the less they are inclined to swarm. 
We use the L. hive, 8 frames, three stories high; 
usually extract once a week, divide so as to increase 
one new colony from three or four old ones; have 
very little swarming. We have 12 colonies in Met- 
calf hives; space occupied, 13% inches by 13%, x 42 
inches deep. We have had them three years. There 
has been but one swarm, and that went back; no 
winter loss for the three years outdoors. 

E. FRANCE. 


There seem to be some differences of 
opinion in regard to this matter, friends ; 
but I believe the general feeling is, that 
where we use the extractor, if we want to 
escape the annoyance of swarming it is bet- 
ter to let the queen go where she pleases. I 
have had quite a similar experience to the 
one mentioned by George Grimm. 


QUESTION No. 68.—1. In running for extracted hon- 
ey, is it advisable to contract the brood-chamber if a 
queen-excluding honey-board be used between the up- 
per and lower stories? 2. Whether contraction is 

ticed or not, does it y to use a slatted honey- 
~ either with or wi t zine strips for extract- 


ing 
1. No. 2. No. E. FRANCE. 
1. No. 2. No. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I have never tried either. GEO. GRIMM. 


No to both questions. DADANT & Son. 
1. No. 2. Not with me. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I have not found it so, to both questions. 
A. J. COOK. 
I would use no honey-board when extracting. 
Give all the bees perfect freedom of access to all 
parts of the hive. L. C. Root. 


I have never found any use for queen-excluders 
between the surplus and brood apartments, in 
raising either extracted or comb honey. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

1. I don’t‘ believe it is, but I’ve had no experience. 
2. Ithink,on account of the tendency to prevent 
swarming, it might be better to allow the queen 
full range. C. C. MILLER. 


1, Not at all. I want free access to a large brood- 
chamber and a large honey-chamber, the size to be 
governed by the size of the colony, as a matter of 
course. 2. It does not, in my estimation. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 
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I raise comb honey mostly, so my answer borders 
on the theoretical. I would advise to omit both the 
contracting and the honey-board. _E. E. Hasty. 


Yes, it pays to contract. lI always use a honey- 
board to break joints, and offer a bee-space, always 
queen-excluding, if your stock of comb is well in 
use. JAMES HEDDON. 

1. No. 2. If made queen-excluding it will save 
only the trouble of having brood in the upper 
story; but as far as dollars and cents are concerned 
it will not pay more than if none are used. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

1. If I used a queen-excluding honey-board, | 
think I should use a small brood- chamber. 2. With 


our size of frame, I should prefer to run one-story | 


hives rather than to use the zine honey-boards. 
P. H. ELWoop. 


1. In most localities I think it scarcely advisable | 
to contract the brood-chamber for extracted honey. | 


2. Unless the combs are to be handled often, I do 
not think I would use honey-boards unless as 
queen-excluders. JAMES A. GREEN. 


1. In running for extracted honey I usually use 
the full complement of combs in the brood-cham- 
ber, which is nine Gallup frames. 2. If we wish the 


queen kept below, use a zine honey-board, for the | 


other is not always sure to keep her there. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have not experimented with slatted honey- 


boards. I have used only partly worn duck covers, | 
covers with holes eaten in them placed between the | 


upper and lower story, simply to retain heat for 


breeding below and to retard the queen’s going | 
above in the fore part of the season. I do not wish 
to contract the brood-nest to less than 8 frames, | 


Langstroth. R. WILKIN. 


1. Asa general rule, I would say no; but the cor- 
rect thing to do depends much on location, dura- 


tion of honey-flow, strain of bees, amount of time | 


at the disposal of the bee-keeper and whether 
much or little honey needs leaving in the lower 
story atthe end of the season. 2. My experience 
with such boards is too limited for me to give an 
opinion. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


The answers to this query, too, also seem 


to indicate that we do not need the perfor- | 


ated zine where we work for extracted honey. 





QUESTION NO. 69.—2. What share of the honey-crop is 
it fair to give for the care of bees, the owner furnishing 
all necessary supplies? 3. What for the honey-crop and 
increase both? 


1. One-half; 2. One-third. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


From 44 to?. It depends on many conditions. 
DADANT & SON. 
I have had no experience with the arrangement. 
Cuas. F. MuTH. 
2. One-half of honey; 3. Increase belonging to the 
party furnishing. L. C. Root. 


So much depends upon so many unmentioned con- 
ditions that I will not attempt to give any figures. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

2. It depends upon how much of acrop there is. 

Last season all the honey and all the increase would 
not have paid. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


2. Three-fifths. 3. One-half; but both these con- 
ditions may be much changed by other contitions 
of the contract. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


| Ask those who let bees. I suppose it is about 


| right to share all profits alike. A. J. COOK, 


Equities would vary greatly with locality and 
circumstances. Say one-third the honey, or one- 
| fourth the honey and increase. E. E. Hasty. 


‘Fair!’ That depends on the location and 
chances of crop, and eventually on the crop itself, 
and how matters are managed. Perhaps for a gen- 
eral answer, ‘4 or 4. GEO. GRIMM. 


2. Perhaps half. 3 That would depend on cir- 
' cumstances. In some cases the bees might quadru- 
| ple, and in others scarcely swarm at all. I have 


had no experience in this direction. 
C. C. MILLER. 


2. Halfto %. All depends on the amount and 
condition of bees at the beginning of the season. 3. 
Owner furnishing all supplies, I think half of honey 
and one-third of increase. This also depends, as 
above. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


2. Half the crop. 3. Half the crop and half the 
| increase, each furnishing hives for his share of the 
increase. In this, though, as in every thing else, 
/ much depends on what kind of a man does the 
work. Some men are worth more than others. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

I don’t believe in letting bees out on shares. Pay 
by the day, month, or year, a fair compensation for 
his work, then the assistant gets pay for what he 
does, and should be satisfied; then if there is any 
profit you getit. Ifthe owner can not make it pay, 
E. FRANCE. 


| go out of the business. 


Any bargain you can make with the owner of the 
bees will be fair; and, to tell the truth, there are 
about as many different bargains as there are peo- 
ple who let bees or shares. Perhaps % the honey 
or 14 the honey and increase would not be far out 
| of the way. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A furnishes the bees and all the supplies. He 
| takes half of the honey and in the end takes all of 
the bees, which is usually aless number than he 
putsin. I have seen this kind of partnership tried 
|} in a number of instances, and the principal (A) 
comes out second best. P. H. ELwoop. 


There are so many things to be taken into consid- 
| eration that it is out of the question to fix any rate 
for working bees on shares. The careful apiarist 
who has bees to let out on shares will certainly look 
carefully to his man, the one who is to take them, 
and will be more liberal in making terms with some 
men than he would be with others. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I think I should agree with our friend 
France. I do not believein letting bees out 
on shares in any shape ; and my reasons for 
it are, I have heard so many unpleasant 
experiences. The matter is necessarily left 
30 10088 that each one has a chance to think 
| that the other has the best of the bargain; 
_and very often both parties feel they have 
been wronged, and sometimes both parties 
become estranged where before they had 
been friends. Avoid, as far as possible, any 
kind of complicated business arrangements. 
If you could read the letters I have to read, 
of complaint because of the unfairness of dif- 
ferent individuals, I think you would sa 
with me, either buy or sell outright, an 








have it done with. 
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JI YSELE AND WY NEIGHBORS. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.— PsALmM 1:1. 


¢ was a bright Sunday morning in July 








when I started out fora walk of perhaps ! 


a mile and a half. Of course, I should 
not take such a walk on Sunday morn- 
ing unless something called me. One 
who had worked for me at different times 
for a number of years was lying at the p int 
of death. Perhaps I should not say lying, 
however, for he could not lie down at all ; he 
was sitting up by the table, and had not been 
able to lie down for over a week. I had vis- 
ited him the night before, and he was very 
anxious to have me pray forhim. He knew 
he could not get well, but he told me that 
rebellious thoughts and feelings would keep 
coming up. He said that Satan seemed to 
keep insinuating that God had not dealt 
fairly by him. The poor fellow had reason 
for such thoughts, it would seem, if anybody 
ever had. Almost all his life he had been a 
cripple. Nearly a year ago his lameness be- 
came so much worse that he was taken toa 
hospital, and a surgical —— was per- 
formed upon him. The bone had decayed, 
and a portion had to be removed. For a 
time it seemed doubtful whether he would 
ever recover. As springtime came on, how- 
ever, the wound seemed to heal, and he was 
able to walk around by the aid of crutches. 
On the Fourth of July he came up town and 
seemed quite —— to think that he might 
soon be at work again. He even removed 
his crutches from the ground, and stood up 
straight on both feet. Not very many re 
after, however, erysipelas set in, and the 
doctor said the unfortunate man could prob- 
ably not live a week. He was suffering 
ily pains besides his mental troubles. 

** Robert,”’ said 1, ‘is there any comfort or 
satisfaction in indulging in these thoughts, 
that God has not dealt fairly by you?” 

‘* No, Mr. Root,’’ said he promptly, “ there 
is no comfort or satisfaction at all, but quite 
the contrary.” 

Did you ever think of it, dear friends, there 
is no comfort or satisfaction of any sort in 
comparing ourselves with the rest of the 
world in a way that reflects on God the 
Creator? There is no comfort in any kind of 
rebellion against the God who made us. 1 
questioned Robert considerably, and talked 
with his wife, and I also talked with the two 
little children, three and five years old. The 
father and mother had at one time, during a 
revival meeting, gone forward and asked for 
the prayers of Christian people. I oe 
they had at the time united with the church, 
but I now learned that they had not—the 
whole matter had beendropped. Like man 
others, however, they did not seem to thin 
it a matter of very much moment whether 
they joined the church or not. As they had 
not joined it, of course they had not attend- 
ed, and I am afraid that Bible-reading and 
prayer had also mostly been laid aside in 
that household. My poor sick friend seemed 
to wonder why he should ve troubled with 
rebellious thoughts at such a time, especially 





when he was so near to death. Everytime 
I visited him he seemed particularly anxious 
that I should pray that he might have grace 
to say, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
When I suggested that, had they united 
with the church during that winter when 
they felt so en called that way, these 
temptations might have been for the most 
part avoided, they seemed somewhat sur- 
— The above conversation happened 
he night before; and at the time of which 
I am writing, I was perhaps half a mile out 
of our town of Medina, toward the cottage of 
my friend. All at once I wasstartled by the 
sound of a reaper ; and right before me, on 
the hill, was a machine in operation. I stop- 
ped and spoke out loud: 

‘* Why, is it possible that we have a man 
in our neighborhood who has so little fear, 
either of God or man, as to start a reaper 
right within aes of our churches, and 
within hearing of the congregation as they 
gather for worship !’”’ Another man was 
taking care of the bundles, so there were at 
least two of them who openly defied public 
opinion and the laws of God and man. They 
started out to work on the Sabbath day ex- 
actly as if it were any other day. I passed 
along, feeling sad. hen I reached Rob- 
ert’s home I found him somewhat weaker 
than on the night before, but still troubled 
by these same doubts and rebellious feel- 
ings. Could it be a kind Father’s hand that 
thus afflicted him while all the world seemed 
happy, joyous. and free from pain? I com- 
forted him as best I could, and he seemed to 
get into a better frame of mind. I said: 

‘* Robert, you are by no means the worst 
off of any one in the world. I would far 
rather be in your place, and sitin your chair, 
than to sit in the place of a man whom I 
passed but a few minutes ago.” 

He looked up in surprise, as did alsoa 
neighbor who had just evpeed in. 1 ex- 
plained what I meant, and the neighbor told 
me who it was that was running the reaper. 
He added that, if it were himself, he should 
pr ag the reaper to break down, or some 
other bad luck happen, at every round he 
made in the field. He further informed us 
that it was the man’s regular habit to work 
on Sunday; that he claimed he could not 
get along unless he worked on Sunday as 
well as on week days. 

‘“* But, does he get along ?”’ asked I. 

‘** No, he does not,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ He 
has the worst luck of any man in the neigh- 
borhood, and his bad luck comes so repeat- 
edly and continually that I don’t see how he 
can ever expect to do any thing at all.” 

You see, friends, this comes right in line 
with our opening text, or rather, perhaps, 
in aline with the rest of the verses of that 
short chapter, the first Psalm. 


In our last talk [ told you how much hap- 
—— I had found in paying people prompt- 

, and in contriving to save their time, es- 
— during this busy season of harvest. 

ell, dear friends, I have had some sad ex- 
perience in finding out what it is that 
makes one unhappy and miserable. I found 
out long ago, as did poor Robert, that noth- 
ing makes a man miserable and unhappy 
sooner than rebellious thoughts against 
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God. The text at the head of our talk says, 


** Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly.”’ At the close of 
the chapter we have some brief pictures of 
the state of mind of the ungodly. If you 
want to be miserable, just set at naught 
(;od’s laws, and complain because he has 
made mankind or the universe in the way 
he has; complain because you are afflicted 
with disease and pain ; or just let complain- 
ing feelings get a lodgingplace in your heart 
for a little time, because we have fine 
weather on Sunday, and it rains on week 
days ; allow yourself to get into a complain- 
ing mood because of your circumstances, 
and you will get miserable straightway. 

The neighbor of whom I have been speak- 
ing made some further remarks about those 
who work on Sunday not getting along. 
He said he knew a man who owned a saw- 
mill, and this man used to save up the wa- 
ter that collected in his ane during the | 
week, and then run his mill on Sunday. On | 
week days he wished to be with his men 
who were working on his farm; but when 
Sunday came, no one was at work on the 
farm, and so he saved time by running his 
sawmill on Sundays and on no other day. 
Well, something always happened to the 
sawmill. One expensive breakdown follow- 
ed another, until the man himself said that 
his mill had for years been nothing but a_ 
bill of expense. and a drawback. The poor 
sawmill had to take the blame instead of 
the man and his bad management. Let me 
digress a little. 

About a year ago a man came to me 
wanting to borrow my manure-spreader. | 
told him that the machine was complicated, 
and that, while it was simple in the hands 
of the one who expected to use it day after 
day, it was —_ sure to receive injury in 
the hands of a stranger; that I could not 
consent to let it go unless my man went 
with it. But he insisted that he could man- 
age it all right; but I told him [ did not 
wish to lend it that way. I was absent 
from my home, however, for a few days (I 
think it was when I was visiting friend 
Terry), and on my arrival home I learned 
that this man had gone to the tool-house, 
taken the manure-spreader, without leave 
from me ery had broken it so it was unfit 
for use, and had returned it in thatshape, 
without even a word of apology. As I did 
not see any thing of him, I sent him a state- 
ment of the case by letter. Well, we have 
sent him several statements for the use of 
the machine, and asked him to pay half of 
the expense of getting new parts to repair 
the damage. He has not replied even yet, 
although he perhaps knows that I could 
get him into a great deal of trouble for tak- 
ing my property without permission. What 
kind of a neighbor is a man of this sort? I 
am writing about neighbors, dear friends ; 
and if I forget it, I hope you will call me 
to order. The man who broke my manure- 
spreader, and who, since then, never gves 
past our house for fear I may see him, is 
the one who was reaping his grain on Sun- 
day. Now, I am not writing him up be- 
cause I have a grudge against him. am 
sorry he is such a bad neighbor, but I am 








| the man. 


ready to talk kindly to him at anytime. I 
have not just yet decided what a Christian 
man ought to do under such circumstances ; 
but I have decided on one point, and that is, 
that it is not right nor best for the neigh- 
bor’s own good that such things be allowed 
to pass or be dropped. I have talked to his 
brother, and I have written a letter to his 
mother, and I expect to have a good talk 
with him one of these days. The point I 
wish particularly to emphasize right here is, 
that these things illustrate the character ot 
I do not mean by this, dear 
friends, that every one of you who work on 
Sunday would borrow tools, and return 
them in a damaged state, without a word or 
any offer to pay; but I do. believe that the 
man who commences to work on Sunday 
because he does not find the six days long 
enough that God gave him. will pretty soon 
begin to encroach on his neighbors. 

Now a word in regard to the man who 
ran his sawmill on Sunday. I do not sup- 
pose that God took particular pains to cause 
his machinery to break because of his digres- 
sion. But the great point is this: The man 
who disregards the feelings of his neigh- 
bors, and disregards the laws of God to such 
an extent asto do such an act will be reckless, 
and disregard other natural laws. His ma- 
chinery will break, and he will have bad 
luck and misfortune, so long as he persists 
in that attitude of heart. It is the attitude 
of heart that makes the trouble. It is the 
rebellion against God’s holy law that brings 
unhappiness and dissatisfaction. The man 
who works on Sunday complains of God be- 
cause the Creator did not give him six days 
and the seventh besides, to do his work in ; 
he complains of God because God does not 
manage to have it rain only nights and 
Sundays, that we may not be hindered in 
getting in our full six days every week. 


The man who works on Sunday can_ not 
very well have that gentle, peaceful, pleas- 
ant frame of mind that is most conducive 
to careful, methodical, good work. He is in 
the condition of mind of the man who is 
nervous and excited. If you will think back 
you will remember that you are not fit for 
active work after you have quarreled with a 
neighbor. Your mind is disturbed and off 
its balance ; and nothing in this whole wide 
universe so upsets a man, and throws him 
80 badly out of balance, as to quarrel with 
his Maker. Think of rebellion against the 
very Being on whom 78 depend for the 
very breath of life you draw! We sometimes 
see men openly defiant. Such men, how- 
ever, are hardly in their right mind. Well, 
now, suppose such a man has a family of 
children. One of them is suddenly stricken 
down by disease. The physician says there 
is little if any hope. Perhaps he does not 
say, “‘ With God alone rests the issue of 
this sickness ;’’ but whether he says so or 
not, the conclusion forces itself upon the 
mind of every candid, thinking man. How 
futile and how foolish it is to rebel against 
God! and yet I am afraid, dear friends, that 
poor Robert, as he sat there hour after hour 
and day after day by his table was not the 
only one who is tempted to feel rebellious. 

As the physician had said, Robert did not 
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live even one week ; but I am happy to tell 
you that, before he died, he had learned 
retty well to say, “‘ Thy will, not mine, be 
one.” I did not see him just before his 
last moments; but his friends told us that 
he selected the 28d Psalm to be read at his 
funeral service. Now, friends, can you not, 
with what I have told you in mind, catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of this 23d Psalm in 
a way that you never did before? Poor 
Robert! He had never seen much in life 
but trouble and privation, sickness and 
se and, added to it all, Satan tempted 
1im in bis last moments by such suggestions 
as I have told you about. When every thing 
seemed hopeless, however, like a drowning 
man he turned and grasped firmly to these 
wonderful soul-cheering words—t The Lord 
is my shepherd ; I shall not want.’ These 
words, above all others, he chose to be read 
at his funera! sermon; and we have every 
reason to believe that he died holding fast 
to them. Is there nota lesson here, dear 
friends, for you and me? When you feel 
tempted to complain again, think of the lit- 
tle story I have just told you, and of poor 
Robert. Was I not right when I told him 
that I would rather have his place, and sit 
in his chair, than to have health and 
strength, and be in the place of that man 
who was cutting his wheat on Sunday? 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 


REPORTS KNCOURAGING. 


QUEEN-CELLS NOT HATCHING ; PROSPECTS GOOD 
FOR FALL. 

EES are done swarming in this locality. I had 
only 19 swarms this season. The bees seem a 
little backward about working in section 
boxes. They are giving fine returnsinextract- 
ed honey. I have had considerable trouble 

in the way of imperfect queen-cells, or cells that 
will not hatch. They are built in perfect shape and 
size, but have had several where the larve looked 
to be about half grown, and had died from some 
cause, leaving the bees queenless for several 
weeks. Bees seem to be healthy in every respect 
otherwise. Can you tell methe cause of this nui- 
sance? Bees seemed bent on leaving and going to 
the woods this season. I have lost 4 fine swarms, 
while some of my neighbors have lost nearly all 
their swarms. There are more wild bees this sea- 
son than I ever heard of in any one year. One 
man has found 11 trees already. We are expecting 
a good fall crop of honey, as it is in the fall that we 
get the best returns in surplus honey in this locali- 
ty. Buckwheat promises so far to yield honey fine- 
ly; also forest flowers promise to give a fine crop of 
fall honey, from the present outlook. GLEANINGS 
continues to be a welcome visitor. 
Luttrell, Ala., July 12, 1888. B. G. LUTTRELL. 


It is possible that the queen-cells in ques- 
tion became chilled or overheated. Some- 
times bees will take a drone larva instead of 
worker larva and build a cell around it. 
They do not do this, however, very often ; 
but when they do it seems to bea sort of 
mistake. The walls are then rather smooth 
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on the outside. The poor drones thus fa- 
vored always die, seeming to be unable to 
endure the concentrated food. See the ABC 
on this subject. There is one other cause 
that might account for the dying of the lar- 
va. In the early stages of foul brood we 
have noticed that the larva in a queen-cell 
will sometimes die before the worker larva ; 
but I should not be alarmed, for you proba- 
bly have not foul brood. 


1 think the honey crop is going to be good. I shall 

have the first honey in the market this month. 

Everybody in this vicinity has the old box hive, ex- 

cept your humble servant. E. A. MOORE. 
Reno, Nev., July 3, 1888. 


POPLAR IN BLOOM. 

Bees are doing better this season than ever be- 
fore, up to the present time. Poplaris in bloom 
longer, and produced more honey, than I ever 
knew before. JAEES M. DENHAM. 

Valley, Ky. 


ONLY TWO BARRELS OF HONEY AND 400 SECTLONS, 
FROM 400 COLONIES. 

Ihave only two barrels and probably 400 boxes, 
from over 400 colonies. Buckwheat is our only re- 
source now. W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., July 1888. 


DAs 


wy, 


STACKS OF HONEY. 

You should just see our stacks of honey. We 
have it by the ton. The second shipment made aft- 
er advertising in GLEANINGS was half a ton to one 
man, and pa has been shipping every few days 


since. Pasays your paper beats the world on ad- 
vertising. RAY MURRAY. 
Ada, Ohio. 


HONEY STATISTICS. 

In looking over the report of Honey Statistics in 
GLEANINGS of July 15, we are surprised at the re- 
port in many localities, especially our own. We 
consider the average over 100 per cent. We have 
taken from one hive over 75 lbs. of honey, and 
divided it once. From another hive about 75 lbs., 
and divided it twice. The queens ordered from you 
gave perfect satisfaction. All persons in this 
vicinity who keep bees consider this one of the best 
years we have ever had. We are pleased with 
GLEANLNGS. L. W. PHILSON. 

Racine, O., July 21, 1888. 


BEEN EXTRACTING FOR A MONTH. 

This is a comparatively new country, and sparsely 
settled—only a few in this county and valley in the 
bee-business, and they have only a few stands. 
This seems to be a good healthy place for bees. We 
have a few orchards, but most of the honey is pro- 
duced from sweet clover, lucern, and a few wild- 
flowers. I have been extracting fora month past. 
We mostly winter our bees on their summer stands, 
and they do well. N. B. BALDWIN. 

Elsinore, Utah. 


THE BEST WHITE-CLOVER CROP THAT HAS BEEN 
HAD FOR YEARS, FROM 16 TO 31, AND 1000 
LBS. OF HONEY. 


1 had 16 colories, spring count. J increased to 31, 
and have taken, up to date, 1000 Ibs. of honey— 
about half extracted and one-half comb. I havea 


better home market for extracted than comb. I 
would scll 350 Ibs.in nice 1-lb. sections, and nice 
white-clover honey, for straight $50, free on board 
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the cars at East Berlin, Pa. I have too much for 
my home market. Extracted I do not care to sell, 
as I can get about as much for it as for comb in 
home market. We had the best white-clover crop 
that we have had for years, and the prospects are 
good for red clover and fall flowers. 

Mulberry, Pa., July 21, 1888. L. W. Licary. 


_ REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 


DISCOURAGING FROM MRS. AXTELL. 














S no one has written us for our report of hon- | 


ey crop, I will sendit you. A. What is new 
comb honey or extracted honey selling at in 
your vicinity? There is none on the market, 


and not enough in hives to keep up brood- | 


rearing. We shall have to feed some during this 
monthat our home apiary. At Timber apiary, bees 
in full colonies are getting a good living, nuclei 
hardly enough to live upon. Weare sowing buck- 
wheat, and shall hope to have a good crop of fall 
honey from buckwheat and smartweed and other 
fall flowers. We gencrally get as much in fall as 
spring. It seems a mystery that bees do not get a 
living. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Ill., July 12, 1888. 


“ ZERO, ZERO, ZERO,”’ 80 REPORTS A PROMINENT 
BEE-MAN. 


Mr. Root:—Had I been called upon to give the | 


honey statistics of this locality I should have res- 
ponded about as follows: a, zero; b, zero; c, zero; 
d, zero; e, zero. There is that much humor some- 
times in the most serious of facts. No honey is to 
be found at any price. I have bad 5swarms from 


46 colonies; but in spite of that, bees have been al- | 


most ina starving condition all this season. The 
cold cloudy weather prevented any ingathering 
from fruit-bloom; and white clover, although there 


is a regular turf of it, has scarcely blossomed at | 


all. So this query, “‘Has the season with you been 

good, average, poor, or bad,”’ may well be answered 

with a “zero,” for I have literally had no honey 

season at all. Why clover has not blossomed, I 

wish some one would tell me. GEO. F. ROBBINS. 
Mechanicsburg, IIl., July 23, 1888. 








PROF. WILEY PUBLICLY CORRECTS 
HIS FALSE STATEMENTS. 


GREAT IS TRUTH, AND WILL PREVAIL. 





E are very glad to notice, even though 
at this late day, that Prof. Wiley 
has deemed it incumbent on him- 
self to acknowledge his false teach- 
ing, through the agricultural press. 

The following is from the Rural New- York- 
er of July 28: 
ARTIFICIAL COMB HONEY. 


Some years ago, in an article in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, June, 1881, p. 254, in spenking of the 
uses of glucose, | employed the following sentence: 

“In commercial honey, which is entirely free 
from bee mediation, the comb is made of parafiine, 
and filled with pure glucose by appropriate ma- 
chinery.”’ 

In the article in questionI do not give my au- 
thority for the above, and since that time this 
statement has been declared false, and I have been 
published, in at least one journal ostensibly de- 
voted to the interests of honey-producers, as a 
“willful and malicious liar.”” Usually I take no no- 
tice of attacks made upon me in language which 
excludes the possibility of its author being a gen- 


| tleman; but in this case I depart from my usual 
| custom at the request of a friend who has been for 
| 20 years editorially connected with the agricultural 
| press of this country. 

| The statement in question was made on the au- 
| thority of Dr. E. J. Hallock, an eminent chemist, 
| whom, unfortunately, science lost by death several! 
| yearsago. Dr. Hallock was at that time a resident 
| of Boston, and editor of the Boston Journal of 
| Chemistry. Neither Dr. Hallock nor myself believ- 
ed at that time that such artificial comb could be 
made commercially successful, although honey 
made in that way could be sold at an enormous 
profit if the comb could be made to sufficiently 
| counterfeit the genuine article. It is possible that 
| Dr. Hallock may have been misinformed in respect 
to this matter, but I can not say that he was. 
Moreover, the statement is of such a nature that I 
did not anticipate that any one would seriously 
| Suppose that comb honey is in danger of being re- 
placed-by the spurious article. | make this state- 
ment for the benefit of those who may have been 
deceived by the malicious slanders which have 
been circulated concerning me. 

The adulteration of honey is practiced to a most 
alarming extent in this country, and every bee- 
keeper will join me in my labors to detect and re- 
move this fraud. To my personal and scientific 
friends I have no need to speak. 1 address this 
note to those who may have been led, without a 
knowledge of the facts, to believe that | purposely 
sought to pervert the truth. W.H. Witey. 


While our good friend Newman, of the 
A. B. J., may not have used just the lan- 
guage that some of us would have used in 
| Obliging Prof. Wiley to take some notice of 
the consequences of his foolish statement, 
we of the bee-keeping fraternity certainly 
owe him a vote of thanks for having at 
length driven the professor into a corner, as 
it were, and for having literally made him re- 
call his foolish statement. With all the ex- 
| penetioge that can possibly be made, I 

hink the world at large are pretty well sat- 
_isfied that no professor or scientist has any 


right to make such statements. jokingly or 
otherwise; and I believe that the conse- 
quences of this piece of folly will a 
Prof. Wiley’s reputation in spite of all the 
explanations and apologies he can possibly 
make. Even yet he is too poorly posted to 
undertake to write in regard to the adul- 
teration of honey. For instance, the ex- 
pression in his last paragraph : 

The adulteration of honey is practiced to a most 
alarming extent in this country. 

I think this can not be said to be literally 
true. If it were, the public will be excusa- 
ble in being ann of every bit of honey 
seen on the market. The more Prof. Wiley 
and others of his class insist that the hone 
on our markets is spurious, the more will 
they injure themselves; and I am glad in- 
deed to say that we have now an article 
from Prof. Cook, indorsing the statement I 
recently made, that our chemists and mi- 
croscopists are making a blunder. They 
have pronounced absolutely pure honey, 
eager by the bees, spurious; and they 

ave, by their folly, or by their want of wis- 
dom in making such assertions before they 
were sure they were right, weakened the 
faith of the people in their wisdom and 
skill to such an extent that it may take 
them years to regain the confidence they 
| have lost. Pretended science is almost as 
/bad as pretended honey. May God help us 
| to get at the exact truth, not only in regard 
_ to the honesty of honey-producers, but also 
in regard to the honesty and skill of some of 
our professors and scientists. 
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REDUCTION IN POSTAGE ON SEEDS, CLONS, ETC. 


AS we go to press we learn that the law now reads: 


Hereafter the postage on seeds, cuttings, roots, cions, and 
bulbs, shall be charged at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof, subject in all other respects to the 
existing laws. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION-LIST. 

In spite of the poor season and the poor pros- 
pects, we have received an addition of 125 new 
names during the last month; expired, 73, making 
an access of 52 over and above our report of last 
month. We have at present 8355 subscribers. 


MAILING QUEENS TO CANADA. 

THE matter has been finally arranged once more, 
as our friends will see by the following, from the 
weckly Herald of New York: 


WASHINGTON, July 17, 1888.-The Postmaster-General an- 
nounces in the postal bulletin to-day :—The Canada office hav- 
ing assented to the proposition of this department to admit to 
the mails exchanged to the United States and Canada pack- 
ages of queen-bees and their attendant bees when so put up as 
to prevent injury to those handling the mails, while at the 
same time allowing an easy verification of the contents, such 
packages will hereafter be entitled to transmission by mail 
to Canada, provided they conform to the conditions pre- 
scribed for them in the domestic mails of this country; and 
similar packages received in the mails from Canada should be 
peematty forwarded to their destinations and delivered to ad- 
dressee. 





DISCOURAGING FOR CANADA. 

THE Canadian Bee Journal of July 25is just at 
hand. We learn that the season so far in Canada 
has been any thing but favorable for bee-keepers. 
The proprietors of the C. B. J. have been sending 
out postal cards, and they make a condensed state- 
ment as follows: 


The probable average yield per colony through- 
out the whole province will not be five pounds, the 
total increase not more than five per cent. The 
prospects for the fall flow are exceedingly poor, 
and the probability is that feeding will have to be 
resorted to rather strong. 


We extend to the Canadians our sympathy, and 
we hope they will return the compliment to us. 


PRONOUNCING GENUINE HONEY SPURLOUS. 

You will remember that, in our lastissue, I spoke 
repeatedly of the fact, as it seemed to me, that our 
State chemists were calling genuine pure honey 
spurious. Well, we learn from the A. B. J. of July 
25, that numbers 15, 16, and 17 of the honey pronounc- 
ed by the Dairy Commissioner of New Jersey to be 
bad, mentioned on page 453 of this journal, came 
from our staunch friend C. F. Muth. Woe betide 
the chemist who shall accuse our stalwart honest 
German friend of such a thing as that! and it seems 
that even Prof. Wiley has had the assurance to ask 
friend Muth for some samples to analyze. Friend 
Muth’s reply is as follows: 

“We know what we deal in, and handle only 





straight goods—and want nothing more to do with 
your ‘apparently pure.’”’ 

Some years ago while in Cincinnati I got lost, as a 
matter of course. I always get lost ina big city. I 
made some inquiries for friend M.’s place of busi- 
ness. Everybody knew him. Yes, the women and 
children knew him; and, furthermore, everybody, 
so far as I could learn, seemed to speak his name 
with pride. Friend M. is not only well off in this 
world’s goods, but he has a reputation for strict hon- 
esty and integrity among the whole German popu- 
lation as well as the English; and the chemist orany 
body else who accuses him of adulterating his hon- 
ey would hurt himself a good deal more than he 
would friend M. Not only the whole city of Cincin- 
nati, but the honey-people of the State of Ohio and 
other States would laugh at suchacharge. You 
need not say that friend M. has been humbugged. 
He is too sharp and keen to be humbugged on honey. 




















Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








A POOR SEASON FOR HONEY. 

T will be remembered, on account of 
foul brood we decided to devote our 
apiary to comb honey. Although sec- 
tions have been supplied either in wide 
frames or T supers, very little honey 

has been secured. told a friend yester- 
day, in response to a question as to how 
much honey we had secured, that, accord- 
ing to my best knowledge, we had ob- 
tained two filled sections of honey from 240 
colonies. To-day (26th), examination shows 
we have obtained at least 25 Ibs. This is 
about all the surplus that we can boast of. 
All the .brood-nests, however, are pretty 
well filled with capped honey. 

Neighbor Shane, who lives five or six miles 
from us, and usually secures a good crop of 
honey, writes that his yield will be very 
small, and that his bees worked only a day 
and a half on basswood. 

RED-CLOVER HONEY. 

This evening neighbor Clark, whose api- 
ary is about a mile distant, informed us that 
his bees had suddenly started to work on 
something. The basswood having closed, 
we surmised that it might be ‘‘ bug-juice.”’ 
To ascertain whether our bees had been aft- 
er the same article, we (A. 1. R., J. T.C., 
friend C., and myself) placed our ears near 
the entrances of some of the best colonies in 
our Own apiary, and, sure enough, there was 
the roar we usually hear during a honey-flow 
consequent on the evaporation of nectar. 
We imagined that we smelled ‘ bug-juice.” 
As it was dark, we made no further exami- 
nation. 4 

July 27th. — The neighbor referred to 
above brought us a sample of the alleged 
‘“*bug-juice,” which he extracted from yes- 
terday’s gathering. It was light-colored, 
and quite thin, as the bees had not had time 
to evaporate it. The unmistakable flavor of 
bumble-bee honey, which we boys used to 
consider so fine, was present. e came to 
the conclusion that it was red-clover honey, 
and subsequent examination and testing, in 
our own apiary, showed the presence of this 
same new honey. 
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GOD’S GIFTS. 


NO GOOD THING WILL HE WITHHOLD FROM THOSE 
THAT LOVE HIM. 


bs September we sowed a great lot of 





Boston Market lettuce seed, in order 
to have plants of good size to put into 
the peer as soon as it began to 
be frosty. They were taken up and 
set in the beds by means of our transplant- 
ing-tubes, as explained heretofore. They 
started out and grew finely until the sun 
began to get low down in the southern hori- 
zon,even at noon day, as it does toward 
Christmas, anil then the plants came toa 
sort of standstill. The soil was of the very 
best, and the ground was kept watered just 
enough and not too much. Still they did 
not grow satisfactorily. The general con- 
clusion was, that it was on account of 
cloudy ee and lack of sunshine. But why 
couldn’t lettuce grow with aay of day- 
plant-fo 


light, ——, temperature, od, ete., 
even if it didn’t have the direct rays of the 
sun? More of this anon. 


One day I noticed a small plant that seemed 
to have leaves of milky whiteness instead of 
the usual yellowish green. Inafew days 
it was whiter still, and the boys called my 
attention to it. At first I decided the plant 
had turned white because of the weak 
growth and lack of vitality; but at the same 
time | wondered if there was not a chance 
to get ‘‘ White Plume” lettuce as well as 
White Plume seen which has made such 
a stir in market gardening—thanks to Peter 
Henderson. The plant grew slowly; and 
when larger leaves appeared, some of them 
were mottled with patches of green; but 
the clear white was so strange for lettuce 
that we decided to try to get it to produce 
seed. In order to give it more room, it was 
transplanted to our annex greenhouse, that 
Ihave told you about, and no other plant 
was allowed within a foot of it on any side, 
although every foot of ground in the green- 
house is precious. It started to grow, and 
called forth not only the admiration of my- 
self and the boys, but our occasional visit- 
ors; and I laughingly told several that I 
called the plant worth a hundred dollars 
just as it stood. Along in February, how- 
ever, it suddenly ceased growing, and the 
leaves began to rot. Everybody supposed it 
had made up its mind to die; and I discoy- 
ered, when the prospect was strong of los- 
ing it, just how much my heart had become 
set on that one inttacoculeet, I even thought 
of pulling off one of the best leaves and 
sending it to an expert man with cuttings, 
to see if he could not get a plant, and after- 
ward some seed just from the leaf. Why 
should the plant die? Why do things die, 
any way? Now, dear friends, I want to 
confess to you right here, that I was foolish 
enough—if that is the poseee word to ex- 
press it—to ask God to bless my efforts in 
trving to make this little plant live. I didn’t 
tell anybody about it but my wife, however ; 
but I told her, for I felt as if it were one of 
God’s gifts, and a pet precious gift too, 
because, you know, lettuce has been such a 
hobby of mine ; and if it were his gift, why 
should he not be pleased to help me to keep 





it, and give it eventually to the rest of you 
who love lettuce and love God? After pray- 
ing about the matter I began studying on 
the old problem. Why can’t plants grow, 
with plenty of daylight and every thing else 
except direct sunlight? What particular 
virtue can there be in the direct rays instead 
of having it filtered eucougn cloudy mists? 
In the summer time our plants have more 
direct rays of the sun than they need, a 
great many times, and we are obliged to 
shade them. I dug down into the soil and 
examined the roots of other plants in health 
and in decline. I soon became satisfied that 
the beds in our greenhouse, and in the an- 
nex too, were too damp. The drainage was 
not sufficient, and there was not movement 
or motion enough in the air to dry out_the 
soil continually, as it does outdoors. You 
know what! told you about trying to dry 
corn in the greenhouse. I took a trans- 
planting-tube and made a deep round hole 
on three sides of my lettuce-plant. In 24 
hours the ground, which had seemed quite 
wet at the bottom of these holes, began to 
dry a little on the surface, where it was ex- 
»0sed to the air,even down in the holes. 

he dull transparent white of the let- 
tuce soon changed and looked fresh and 
lively. The plant grew, and I learned a les- 
son.* Well, the first seeds ripened by the 
middle of July. One of our boys planted 
them just as soon as they were firm enough 
to germinate; and a week ago the plants 
were up. 

I wonder if any of you know how much I 
have enjoyed watching these tiny bits of 
vegetable life ; and do you know with what 
nervous expectancy I have watched the lit- 
tle leaflets? Will they be white like the 
mother-plant, or only ordinary Boston Mar- 
ket lettuce? 1 thought of asking our friend 
Mr. W..J. Green, of the Experiment Station, 
Columbus, the Nae rer ’ou know he has 
written a good deal on this subject lately. 

Well, dear friends, I am happy to tell you 
that the little leaves are white, much like the 
mother-plant, although few if any of them 
show as much white. They are mottled 
with green, but they are very handsome. 
In a few days more we shall select the finest 
plants—that is,showing the most white— 
and push them as hard as we can to have 
them make seed yet this fall; and pretty 
soon the White Plume lettuce will be in our 
hands, God’s own gift to his children, and 
to those who love him. It seems to me I 
never had any thing before so straight and 

*A good deal of discussion has appeared in the 
agricultural papers in regard to just why cultivation 
makes plants grow. If you watch in the spring, 
when the water is drying out of the und, you 
will find neither weeds nor any thing else makes a 
start until the ground begins to get dry and is ca- 

ble of being pulverized—at least on the surface. 
Wet ground dries out more quickly where it has 
been cultivated than where it is not. Well, 1am 
satisfied that one advantage of stirring the soil is, 
that it allows the air to pass through it and dry out 
the superabundant or excessive moisture. is is 
especially true in the greenhouse, where we do not 
have the brisk circulation that we do outdoors. 
Direct sunshine is much more important where 
this brisk circulation is wanting, or where cultiva- 
tion is wanting; therefore rfect drainage, stir- 
ring the soil, or a brisk circulation of air, takes the 
place, to a certain extent, of direct sunshine. 
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direct from the hands of God the Father ; 
and it was given to me too. The little gift 
seems to indicate that he has been pleased 
with what I have written you about. plants, 
capac lettuce, celery, etc.; and it tells 
us too that he has many similar gifts in 
store for those who love him and care for 
such gifts. 

What am I going to do with the seed? 
Well, under the circumstances it does not 
seem to me just right to make any traffic of 
them atall. If any of you care for a few at 
the present stage of proceedings, I will give 
them to you—say three or four seeds to each 
poreen, so as to make them go around. 

hen the gift has been a little more devel- 
oped, | propose to give little packages of 
seed to those who feel as I do ubout it—that 
it is a gift from God. Now,I do not eare so 
much about the lettuce-plant ; but I am sat- 
islied of this one thing; yes, I have watch- 
ed and waited, and seen it demonstrated 
that these desirable traits in our flowers and 
vegetables may be perpetuated by encour- 
aging the plant in certain directions. It 
seems as if that white lettuce-plant in the 
greenhouse said, in effect, as it unfolded its 
leaves : ‘‘ Look here, my good friend A. I. 
Root, wouldn't you like to have some Boston 
Market lettuce ull over white—white outside 
and white inside—ia real delicate transpar- 
ent white, like this?’ Now, A. Root 
would have been dull indeed had he not un- 
derstood. I am glad the plant came so near 
dying. If I had not prayed over it, and ask- 
ed God to tell me how to make it live, I 
should not have cared half as much for it. 

There, friends, is not my little story a 
good one, and doesn't it corroborate the 
truth of the little text I started out with— 
No good will he withhold from them that 
love him? 








Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our re rrates. This 
department is intended Fe | for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists, or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














ANTED.—To exchange choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woon, 
13tfdb North Prescott, Mass. 
7 ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees for a first- 
class 48-inch bicycle or a foot-power turning- 
lathe. Engine lathe preferred. 14tfdb 
D. 8. BAssert, Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 


greg = having either Carniolan queens mated 
to Italian drones: or Italian queens mated to 
Carniolan drones would do well to correspond with 
me. I want about 4 of these hybrids. 14-15°16d 
T. K. Massie, Concord Church, W. Va. 
ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
2itfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange an American fruit-evap- 
orator, No. 2, capacity 10 to 12 bu. per day; cost 
$75 at ee for honey, supplies, or offers. 
O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 





ANTED.—To exchange turning-lathe, good as 
new, foot or power, with full set tools, and man- 
drel for saw or emery-wheel, for bees, fdn., box- 
es, chaff or Simplicity hives, and Novice extractor, 
or offers. W. NASH, West Kennebunk, Me. 15-17d 





1)° you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 

plies? If so, write at once to 

litfdb CHAS. H. Sm1TH, Pittsfield, Mass. 
ANTED.—A well-bred bird-dog, English pointer 
prosesree. in exchange for Italian and Holy- 

Land bees in 8. hives, w. frames, and tested queens, 

also a Given die for L. frames. 

15a Jno. D. ADAMS, Nira, Iowa. 


ANTED.—To exchange warranted Italian 
queens, reared from imported mother, for 
fancy fowls, lop eared rabbits, Maltese cats, plants, 
roots, or offers. . H. GARRISON, 
15-16d 3969 Sarpy Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED. — To correspond 
parties having honey to sel 
MODEL B. Hive Co., W. 


ery with 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





’ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
ive somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 
5tfdb C. H. SmitH, Pittsfield, Muss. 


ANTED.—To exchange, good gold or silver 

watch, new, or choice nursery stock, for Ital- 

ian bees, extracted honey, or bee-supplies—a good 

bargain to some one. My 60-page fruit-guide, l0c 
postpaid. J. B. ALEXANDER, Hartford City, Ind. 


a prs exchange the Alderbrook Poultry 
Farm of 12 acres, buildings new, with 100 colo- 
nies healthy bees in improved hives, for desirab!e 
personal property. Location healthy and pleasant. 
15d D. E. DARROW, West Eaton, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Barnes C. and S. saw 
for new honey or beeswax. J.C. MILLMAN, 
15d Elk Grove, Wis. 
a exchange bass drum and snare, 
new, for bees, Italians preferred, or any thing 
useful in the apiary. V. Smits, Lapeer, Mich. 15d 
\ ANTED.—To exchange Barnes combined saw, 
2 patent adjustable steel planes, 500 one-piece 
one-pound sections, one sheet perforated zine, etc., 


for a good article of honey. CHAS. DORFMAN, 
5 Pittsburg, Camp Co., Tex. 


“FEEDING BACK.” 


There was probably never before gathered to- 
gether so much reliable information upon the above 
subject as is to be found in 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for July. If you have, or expect to have, unfinish- 
ed sections, read this No. If you have failed to 
make a success of ** feeding back,’’ its perusal may 
show you where you made your mistake. The Aug- 
ust issue will be a“ Fair No.”’ Price of the REVIEW, 
50 cts.a year. Samples free. Back numbers can 
be furnished, 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 

CPW ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
Encfose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888, Sample 5c. 

20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, ° 

etc., FREE. Send forit. Address 

A.O. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


637 ln responuinys to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is pret for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & | 


Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
pee Dowaginn, Mian: F F.L. i, Dengneety Indian- 

lis, ind Miller & Nappanee. Ind.; 

8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Oni: Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Ceasteianey Ee Aerie. Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.¥.; . A. Fuller, 
Cherry A ng Ill.; J. B. Maso he ‘& Sons, Reed 
Falls, Maine; G a Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, * Atwater, 0., 
Oliver ne. * Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, LIL; Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 


A RARE GHANCE 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


YOR SALE.—My apiary, and fixtures for produc- 
ing comb honey. A bee-range unexcelled in 
California. Nine acres of raisin grapes, $1000 worth 
of grapes now on the vines. Arare chance for a 


|; man of some means to get hold of 320 acres of gov- 


i 


Clark & Co., ry Mich St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & | 


Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, [ll.; J. ‘A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., rantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free ao. — = ery list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee of our foundation 
equal to sample in every on tamed Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 

(#@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





rn. QUEENS.—U tested, b cts. enthi 6 | 


for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Addre 
18- tfdb JOHN NEBEL & SON. "High Hill, Mo. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, ete., cheap. No 
foul brood nea 

BEE SU PPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalo aw aa free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, = ”—chuck full 
of practical information “in a nutshell.” 
4-l5db Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
(# In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


MUTH’ “e 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Ree-Keepers.” tfdb 
{#7 In responding to this advertisement mention ammicak 


READ THIS! 


I will sell one-story Simplicity hives with portico 
and a two-frame nucleus, with queen, golden Ital- 
ian, tested, through the season, for $2.50. Untested 
queens, $1.00; $10.00 pers dozen 

MRS. OLIVER COLE, 
Sherburne, Cc henango Co., N. 
Chenango Valley Apiary. ara 
Tin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





ernment land. Address 
J. F.ISRAEL, 


13-l6db Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 
irln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


oOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-15db 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The folowing lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size = to furnish tal thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for full hee If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you ren ela and sonieboily else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 

10 Ree mp eee ft. each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 
anc 


- ft. 
| n|sniee 100 4. ft. each; Apt Phos, ft.; 3of 98, and Ll each 


| 97, 92, 75, 52, 48, 44, 43, and 28 sq 
8 roils ‘of 133 sq. ft.; and 1 each of 132, 190, and 128 sq. ft. 


16 
6 — of 147 sq. ft.,and 1 roll each of 153, 150, 148, 145, and 145 


18 





22 | = ‘of 200 sq. ft. eac 
92 rome of 216 s a) ft. eac 4 andl my » of 215, 210, and 204 sq. ft. 
—s 1 of 257 < 
I of 142 8q. 
36 | 5 rolls, 300 — te eh leach of iis, 150, -_ 150 sq. f. 
38 | 21 rolls, 316 sq. ft.; leach of 633 and 300 

| lroll, & inches, of 360 sq. ft.; 2of 4 in. sq. ft.; 1 of 46 in., 

121 sq. feet. 
THE sy OWING CLOTH IS BLACK. 

4 rolls, 333 sq. ft. each 
9 rolls, 350 sq. ft. each. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O ' 


40 
42 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Rate as full Rolls — 3 et. 
per Square Foot. 


Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it all in at the same price. 





é| : isl 

3 q =| By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 

#| = |= umn by the width in the first column, you can ascer- 

$s; = ‘5 tain the length of each piece, These figures give the 

< § ° number of square feet in each piece. 

8) 4 2 

24| 2 19/496, 445, 335, 330, 325, 285, 280, 240, 220, 180, 165, 160, 140. 

60) 2 19|No. i7 wire, 195. 

60| 2 18/750, 720, 672, 636, 618, 568, 510, 438, 270, 252, 222, 168, 168, 162, 
| | 162, 156, 156, 48. 





We know of nothing nicer or better , a —_— for cre eping 
vines than the above netting. ROOT, MEpDina, ¢ 





«CARNIOLAN 


Gentlest bees known; not surpassed as 
workers, even by the opens races. 

Imported queens, “A” grade, $8.00. Test- 
ed, $4.00. Dutested, $1.00; ba doz., $5.00. 





- QUEENS. 


Never saw foul brood. Ask on postal 
ecard for ga 
MORRISON, M. D. 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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Stings, To Pre vent..........047 
Hive, The Shaw 634 | Swarm out 6 Weeks......... 653 
Hive, The Fsouppovited h.,.642 | Swarms, Artificial. ..(Q. B.).650 
Hives, Old Kinds...... 1 | Swarmer with a Frame . 654 





Section, The Open-side ia | 


Honey-dew in Oregon....... 647 Swarming at Sunrise. Rae 
Honey, TOHee OL. . 0055205000 640 | Swarming Seven Times..... 952 
Honey, Comb, Securing ....633 | Transfer, When to .........652 
Honey, Removing Surplus. 639 | Veil, The Coggshall. .. -- 648 
Italians with Blacks........652 | Visit to Dr. Miller............687 
SR nk ks babvickeoseced 640 | Workers, Fertile ............ 646 
Lace-wings, The,............ 643 | Yields, Average.............646 | 





BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, | 


Apiarian Supplics, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Bellev ag 


MUTH’S ~ 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARBRS., 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. | 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for * Practical Hints to | 
necReapeee dab 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





| Stab 


PASTEBOARD BOXES % 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMn HONE x. 
— ™ 


Tuts box has a bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
It makes a safe pack- 
Bhi age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
carry, or it can be packed in a 
b} trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 


10; package of 25, 25 cts.; 75 cts. per 100; or $6.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $55. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 45 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











| 6tfdb 


18ss. i8ss. 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


| tor sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 
nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 
the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, 
Marissa, til. 
rl responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE aad RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. stfbd 









‘a that E. Baer, of Dix- 
on, Lil., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
OCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


resnvonding to this advertisement mention GLEANING 


New Orleans Apiary.y0 


I will mail guaranteed pure Italian queens for 75 
cents each by return mail. Light, large, and pro- 
lifie. Also Carniolan queens for $1.00 each. 
12tfbd J. W. WIN NDER, New Orleans, La. 

Care of L. B. Thompson, Jackson Pass. Agt. 
i ein responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SP. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


| Pure Italian queens. Apel. May. Jun. to Oct. 
| Select tested $275 $2 25 $1 75 
| Tested 1 75 1 50 1 2% 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested : 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 

the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 

cage. Address J. P.CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 

i®lnu re nee to this advertisement mention GLb. ty: 


LOOK HERE! 


eR Mas sell Italian queens from one of 

Root’s imported queens. One 
ah queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


dress DR. L. L LOOMIS, 


lib Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 


rin re chee * this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, $1.25 each; untested, 70 cts. each; 5 for 
$3.00. All bred from a select imported mother. 
Safe arrival guaranteed by return mail. 


16d D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Mich. 


URE Italian and Albino ueens, $1.00 rng 
GEORGE J. HALL, Rumney, N 





LOOK HERE, FRIENDS! 


If you want to buy bees Atk write for prices, 
as I have about sixty colonies ae must be sold. 
Address DR. G JOHNSON, 
Groom’ 8 corners, Saratoga Co., N. ids 








ANT’S "FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE ‘AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisementin another column 
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HONEY COuUMIN. 





CITY MARKETS. 


Boston.—Honey.—We have no old honey in stock 
except extracted. We shall have some new next 
week and shal! sell at 18e. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Aug. 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DetROIT.—Honey.—A little new in market, selling 
at 1Ib@16 cts. Beeswax, 22@23. Stock not large, with 
moderate demand. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Aug. 10. M. H. Hunv. 


St. Lours.—Honey.—At present there is but little 
honey coming to our market, and there is but little 
demand, except from outside points, for extracted. 
Common in bblis., to manufacturers, 44@4%. Choice 
white clover, 5i46@6; cans, 6%@7. Comb honey, 
none coming in, and there will not be any before is 
first of Sept. W. B. WescortT & Co., 

Aug. 10. 202 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—Some of the new crop sold at 
lfc per pound, but very little doing. Extracted 
quiet. seceban, dull 20@22c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Aug. 10. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—The market is opening slowly 
for new crop. Weather too hot yet. We quote: 
Light small combs, new, 13@15; light extracted 6(@8. 

H. R. Wrieart, 

Aug. 10. Albany, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.—There is no life in the hon- 
ey market. Comb honey is very dull, and prices 
nominal; 12@15c is asked in the jobbing way. De- 
mand is fair for extracted honey, which brings 
h@8e on arrival. 

Beeswax.—There is a good demand. Good to 
choice yellow brings 20@22 on arrival. 

CHAS. F. Mutu & Son, 

Aug. 8. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KANSAS City. — Honey. — We quote: New white, 
1-lb. comb, 18@20; same in 2-lb. comb, 15@16. Cali- 
fornia, 1-lb. comb, 18; same, 2-lb., 15. Extracted, 
white,8; amber, 7. No beeswax. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 

Aug. 10. _Kansas City, Mo. 


Str. Lours. —Honey. —There isno material change 
in market, prices remaining steady. Honey is 
searce and in good demand. 

Aug. 10. D. G. Tutt GROCER Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Who will furnish me 500 Ibs. old honey, the cheap- 
est, either Northern or Southern? L. J. TRIPP, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Wants or Exchange Department. 


W ANTED.—An honest and capable young man 
who has had some practical experience in the 
bee business, that would like to buy a half-interest 
in an established apiary of 250 hives of bees, and 
bee-house, cellar, extractors, etc. I have also prob- 
ably 400 hives of empty comb, 200 of them extra 
thick combs, that have been used in extractin 
which are valuable to those who know their wort 
Will sell a half-interest in all at a very low price to 
the right kind of a man. 

16- 17-18 O. R. CoE, Windham, N. Y. 


ANTED. —To exchange 8 B. shotgun, Mrs. Cot- 

ton on bee culture, and A BC of Bee Culture, 

for books on Bible readings and Bible study, or oth- 

er books appropriate ~~ a young Christian to read. 
16d Wma. ELwick, Decorah, Ia. 





| O you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
plies? If so, write at once to 
15tfdb CHAS. H. SmitrH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


gee —To exchange warranted Italian 
queens, reared from imported mother, for 
fancy fowls, lop-eared rabbits, Maltese cats, plants, 
roots, or offers. . H. GARRISON, 

15-16d 3969 Sarpy Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


\ TANTED.— To correspond immediately with 
parties having honey to sell on commission. 
MODEL B. Hive Co., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 





\ TANTED. —~To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 

give somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 

15tfdb C. H. Smrru, Pittsfield, Mass. 


w+ ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert raspberry- 
plants for nursery stock, Italian queens, 

fowls, etc.; also pet mee mg supplies (new), for ma- 

chinery, honey, or offers W. COsTELLow, 

16-17 Ww heciate York Co., Me. 


W: ANTED.—To exchange full colonies of bees, 
$5.00, for pouitry, seeds, tools, honey-boards, 
fdn., sections, F. P. saw. or any thing I can use on 
farm or apiary. Ww Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
16tfdb Ex. Office, Ft. Smith. 


W ANTED.—To exchange one Stanley Automatic 
extractor, two-frame, Langstroth size, for 

Bancroft’s Standard History of the United States, or 

for colonies of Italian bees. Rost. QUINN, 

16d Shellsburg, Benton Co 0., Iowa. 


\ TANTED. —To exchange one good as new ¢ ‘hal- 
lenge windmill. It has been used but 30 days. 

I bought it on trial, and will sell very reasonably or 

exchange for bees or bee-supplies. 16d 
S. RAY HOLBERT, Watson, Marion Co., W. Va. 

V ANTED. —To exchange bees for B-flat tenor 

trombone or cornet. L. J. TRIPP, 
16d Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and we must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended ra - for bona-fide exchanges. Ex 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








ANTED.—To exchange choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
13tfdb North Prescott, Mass. 








\WT ANTED. —To exchange Italian bees for a first- 

class 48-inch bicycle or a foot-power turning- 

¥E Engine lathe preferred. l4tfdb 
D.8. _ BASSETT, Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 


)ARTIES having either Carniolan queens ‘mated 
P to Italian drones or Italian queens mated to 
Carniolan drones would do well to correspond with 
me. I want about 4 of these hybrids. Fs Ses 

T. K. MAsstig, Concord Church, W. Va. 





ANTED. — re e Cuthbert raspberries for 
tame pigeons. 


. MuRRAY, Ada, Ohio. 16d 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


From the best honey strain, at prices to suit the 
times. Send tor descriptive price list, giving hon- 
ey-record, management, etc. 

H. F. SHANNON, 
16-17-18d Box 56. Clarksburg. Ind. 
2" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


NTESTED queens, 50 cts.; 6 for $2.50. Tested, 

$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Select tested, a few at $1.50. 

My queens are all raised from select stock. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. WM. BARTH, q 
Petersburg, Mahoning Co., O. 


Unparalleled Offer! 


Selected tested queees for June, July, and Ast. 4 
only $1.00; 2-frame nuclei, sel. tested queens, $2.54 
each. If rs mean business, address, for what ios 
want, F. REED, N. Dorchester, N.H 


ADAN'T’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


